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‘*NEW DREAMS, MY CHILD.” 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


New dreams, my child, and still new dreams again, 
The dear old dreams are sweet, so sweet, I know, 
But with the mists of morn away they go 

Beyond the purlieus of our mortal ken. 


Each age hath dreams more radiant than before, 
Could we but yield us to the Sender’s power, 
And full of dreams is every passing hour, 

But men neglect fair dreams for visions lower. 


What time I wandered o’er the springtide hills, 

And plucked with joy the pale anemones, 

The violet, the bloodroot, or heart’s-ease, 

And dreamed my dreams and heard the dashing rills 


Leap onward to the river and the sea, 

So onward leapt my life as free as they; 

And while the rainbows played amid the spray, 
So youth’s bright rainbows still surrounded me. 


Could life be what the young and happy dream, 
How loath were human heart to let it go!— 
This drifting with life’s river fast or slow, 

And well an endless drifting it may seem. 


Yet new dreams come, the dreams of wealth and power, 
God grant the dream of service best of all! 

So each unstained may hear the battle-call, 

And make his dream grow real hour by hour. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Lawton B. Evans: This is an age of acts rather 
than of facts. 


SUPERINTENDENT Payson Situ, Auburn, Me.: 
Teach a child not to find facts, but to find himself. 


SuPERINTENDENT C. P. Hatt, Sherborn, Mass.: 
Motive is the power that drives life’s work, and 
this in the teacher is the determination to place 
‘ himself in the front rank. 


SUPERINTENDENT HerBert J. Jones, Holden, 
Mass.: A teacher ought to read Browning and 
Tennyson, but she must know how to teach spell- 
ing. She ought to read the best fiction, but she 
must know how to run a school program in a busi- 
ness-like way. 


Mrs. E. B. Witson, Carroll, Ia.: There are some 
people who claim that children are sent to school 
to learn about books, that the home and business 
life are the only places to teach such practical sub- 
jects as cooking, sewing, gardening, and printing. 
It will not be many years before this idea will be as 
antiquated as a narrow-gauge railroad would be 


at the present time. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

[Notes on an eight-weeks’ trip in November and De- 
cember, 1906.] 

Of Spokane, educationally and personally, I have 
already spoken editorially (January 3), now I will 
speak rather of it as the metropolis of the Inland 
Empire. 

The Inland Empire is one of the marvels of 
America. Look up the one-hundredth meridian 
from British America to the Rio Grande and note 
that it runs through the middle of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. West of this meridian to the 
Sierras is fully a third of the United States. This 
vast territory is arid, requiring irrigation either 
from mountain streams or by artesian wells. 
There is but one exception, this is the Inland Em- 
pire—an oasis richer than any in the Sahara. 
Here are about 40,000 square miles—about the size 
and shape of Indiana—out of the million and a 
quarter square miles in the arid region, or about. 
one-thirtieth of the vast district, which blossoms as 
a rose without irrigation. These 40,000 square 
miles are in four states, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana. There is nothing else in the 
United States to be compared to this. 

The only way to see the garden spot of the 
United States is to go from Spokane to Pullman 
and to Walla Walla in Washington, to Lewiston, 
Idaho, and to Pendleton, Oregon. Here, accord- 
ing to the official figures of the United States, are 
raiséd the greatest number of bushels of wheat, 
oats, and barley to the acre of any place in North 
America. Whitman county in Washington and 
Latah county in Idaho actually lead the entire 
union. 

This Inland Empire is cutting this year more than 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. There was one fa- 
mous log drive last year of 80,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

One silver mine in this district, at Coeur d’Alene, 
paid $3,000,000 in dividends last year. Another 
company sold $6,750,000 worth of silver. In all 
the mines of the Inland Empire last year produced 
$40,000,000. 

From one railroad station 394,000 pounds of 
butter was shipped in the four months from June 
to September inclusive. 

Here are raised of the renowned “Greenacres” 
cantaloupes more than 200 crates to the acre, and 
more than 200 crates of strawberries are raised to 
the acre and are sold at $3 per crate. One acre 
produced 4,000 watermelons not equaled any- 
where in the southland. And from 550 dewberry 
plants there was marketed $660 worth. 

Of course the orchard is the pride of the Inland 
Empire. One orchard produced 25,000 boxes of 
apples. Another orchard produced 15,000 bushels 
of apples, 200 boxes of cherries, and 300 boxes of 
pears this year. 

Three hundred boxes of the best of apples to 
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the acre is not unusual; 2,000 boxes of tomatoes 


from an acre. 

This entire empire, richer in its combination of 
soil, mines, forests, and water power than any equal 
area in the world, has Spokane as its metropolis, 
and not only do all railroads in that part of the 
world lead to Spokane, but electric roads already 
run out in many directions, and within two years 
there will be a remarkable system of electric roads 


. practically through all of this inland empire. 


In this oasis world are five notable educational 

institutions. In classic leadership Whitman Col- 
lege at Walla Walla is unrivaled west of Colorado 
and north of California. Not large, not aspiring to 
greatness, it is dominated by the classical standards 
of the East, from whence came its inspiration and 
from which its support has largely come. _Presi- 
dent Penrose has maintained the historic standards 
of Whitman and has given it modern ideals as well. 
Walla Walla is one of the cleanest, most attractive 
cities in the Northwest. 
_ Washington State College at Pullman is one of 
the highly tonic educational spots in the West. 
*Way above the thousand mark its enrollment is 
soaring. An agricultural college it, surely is, and 
only two or three other agricultural colleges have 
done as much for the promotion of scientific agri- 
culture in the past twelve years as have President 
Bryan and his faculty, but this state college is much 
more than an agricultural college, for the engineer- 
ing department is of the utmost importance, and in 
chemistry, physics, and mechanics it leads that en- 
tire section. In the botanical department there 
are more than 40,000 plants preserved and classi- 
fied. In all significant collections Pullman has the 
best in the entire country west of the Rockies. 
The enrollment of students is 150 more than a 
year ago, and the Freshman class has 352. 

At Cheney the Eastern State normal school of 
Washington has made immense strides in effici- 
ency, in scholarship, and in professional standards. 
Dr. Henry M. Shafer has already given the school 
a distinct and suggestive personality. His faculty 
has a scholarly standaid that sets a new pace to 
most of the normal schools of the country. A 
graduate of Harvard, with his doctor’s degree from 
Columbia, Dr. Shafer has brought about him a fac- 
ulty that is highly educated and well trained, and 
besides he follows up his graduates in their teach- 
ing until he knows the extent to which they suc- 
ceed or wherein they fail. He follows each until 
he is a distinct success. 

Over the borders in Idaho are the State Univer- 
sity at Moscow and the Northern State normal 
school at Lewiston. Although my knowledge of 
these is confined to acquaintance with members of 
the faculties and their publications and the reputa- 
tion these institutions have among their neighbors, 
this is all sufficient for me to speak confidently of 
their high scholarship, great prosperity, and in- 
tense earnestness on the part of presidents, profes- 
sors, and the student body. rt these I shall speak 
more specifically in my letter from Idaho. 


G. D. C., Nebraska: The Journal of Education 
is a source of inspiration to me. 
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per acre, and $200 worth of cucumbers are sold 


April 18, 1907 
THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION.— (I1.) 


BY JAMES E. RUSSELL. 
Teachers’ College, New York. 

Although we have consciously done next to 
nothing to give the average man a fair start in his 
life work, unconsciously we have been putting forth 
efforts to meet his needs. A century ago the ele- 
mentary school was the first step in the way to col- 
lege. So it is to-day, but with this important 
difference; the curriculum of the old-time school 
was religion and the three R’s. The time came 
when religion had to be put aside. That left the 
three R’s—an impossible curriculum, notwithstand- 
ing the praises of some good people who do not 
think for themselves, but have an unquenchable de- 
sire to think for other people. You cannot read 
without reading something; and you cannot reckon 
without problems in something. The colonial 
schoolmaster, like the modern parochial school- 
master, made religion the substance of his instruc- 
tion. 

The fact is, the moment religion was put aside 
something else had to come in. We put in Eng- 
lish literature, history, civics, science, and music— 
in a word, the course was enriched. Yet the com- 
mon sense of our American public insisted on fur- 
ther enrichment for the sake of those who needed 
a more practical training. Hence the introduction 
of drawing, manual training, cooking, and sewing 
—fads and frills, if you please, but nevertheless an 
honest (if unintentional) effort to accord to the 
great mass of our children vocational advantages 
similar to those enjoyed by the few who could go 
on to higher grades of vocational,training. It is 
precisely the same sort of development (from the 
simple to the more complex; from the general to 
the specific; from the purely disciplinary to the 
practical and vocational) that we have observed in 
the field of higher education. 

But the end is not yet. The movement is only 
begun. The trend is unmistakably toward still 
further differentiation and still more complete 
adaptation to the needs of every-day life. The dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of American education from the 
beginning almost to the present day is its selective 
character. Like the Scottish schoolmaster, we 
have rejoiced more over the one “lad of pairts”” who 
somehow gets ahead, despite our instruction, per- 
haps, than over the ninety and nine who need our 
help. We boast of an educational ladder that 
reachés from the gutter to the university, and we 
see nothing amiss in making our elementary 
schools preparatory to the high school, and the 
high school preparatory to the college and univer- 
sity. In other words, that which few need all 
must take. 

No other great nation thinks it worth while to 
train everybody for everything—and nothing!—and 
to do it at public expense. Germany has its great 
system of schools leading to the university and to 
professional life, and any boy who will may go 
forward as surely, if less easily, than with us. But 
Germany has, too, a system of public education 
which connects diréct with practical life when the 
boy or girl leaves school at the age of fourteen. 
To be sure, it is little more than a beginning that 
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can be made in training for practical life before the 
age of fourteen, but in the past twenty years aston- 
ishing progress has been made in supplementing 
the common school training and continuing it over 
a period of two, three, or four years after the boy 
has left school and while he is learning a trade. In 
making Germany a dangerous rival of England and 
the United States in the markets of the world, the 
continuation schools are doing quite as much by 


PRESIDENT HARRY PRATT JUDSON, 

Chicago University. 
supplying the skilled workmen as the technical in- 
stitutes and universities are by sending out engi- 


neers and scientific experts. If you want a chance to 
do some hard thinking and self-criticising, send to 
the department of commerce and labor in Wash- 
ington for volume 33 of the special consular re- 
ports just issued (1905) and read that able treatise 
of 314 pages on “Industrial Education and Indus- 
trial Conditions in Germany.” If that does not 
provide food for reflection there is something 
wrong with you—or with me. 

Instead of being satisfied with our school sys- 
tem in this country, we should be thoroughly 
ashamed of it—ashamed not of our good schools 
and the good work that is being done, but ashamed 
that we as a people are being contented with so re- 
stricted a system of public education and so nar- 
row a curriculum. We accept the politician’s dic- 
tum that we are too poor to spend more than we 
do on education, when the fact is we are too poor 
to spend so little. More, much more than we now 
spend on education would be money in our pockets 
if only we knew how to spend it aright. 

France, heavily burdened as she is, maintains in 
addition to her great system of elementary, second- 
ary, and higher schools (including universities, pro- 
fessional schools, and schools of science) the fol- 
lowing institutions for teaching the industrial 
arts: One national institute of arts and trades, one 
central school of arts and manufactures, eight high 
schools of commerce, one advanced school of com- 
merce, one commercial institute, four national 


schools of arts and trades, one national school for 
training superintendents and foremen, two national 
schools of watchmaking, four national professional 
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schools, twenty-six commercial and industrial 
schools for boys, six commercial and _ industrial 


schools for girls—Address. 


a 


A STUDY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST. 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Mr. Boyden has visited the following schools: 
At Ypsilanti, Mich., representing, with its member- 
ship of 1,600, the normal college type of school; 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a new school which is working 
at the problem of preparing teachers for the rural 
schools of the state; Milwaukee, Wis., a normal 
school under city conditions, requiring high school 
graduation as an essential to admission; Oshkosh, 
Wis., a large school organized along broad lines; 
Menomonie, Wis., unique in its organization for 
industrial work, and having intimately connected 
with it a county agricultural and training school; 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, organized on a scale to meet 
the needs of a large state in which it is the only 
normal school; DeKalb, Ill., a comparatively new 
school, finely situated, and equipped along modern 
lines; Normal, Ill., one of the oldest schools and 
well organized in all lines of work. A visitor from 
the East is impressed with the progressive spirit 
in which modern problems in education are met in 
the Middle West and the great freedom allowed in 
working out the problem, and the adaptive means 
used to accomplish the work. 

What makes the most marked impression is the 
breadth of the work regarded as appropriate to a 
normal school. “The larger schools are thoroughly 
differentiated into departments, each with its head 
and its body of assistants. All lines of pedagogical 
preparation are covered,—primary, secondary, and 
specialization. All kinds of student activities are 
organized and developed,—literary, social, and ath- 
letic. As a result, a strong class of students is at- 
tracted to the institution and the graduates have a 
wide range of influence in the state. Strong facul- 
ties of expert teachers are possible to a degree un- 
attainable in small schools where one person must 
teach a variety of sometimes unrelated subjects. 

In most of the schools the so-called curriculum 
studies and the distinctly pedagogical subjects are 
obligatory, while the additional subjects are ar- 
ranged in groups of electives, thus enabling stu- 
dents to pursue lines of culture which will contrib- 
ute to their teaching ability much further than an 
entirely obligatory course will allow. The study 
of these cultural subjects is conducted with direct 
reference to teaching and is intended to be on as 
broad lines as the work in the state university. In 
most cases the university gives specific credit for 
work done in the normal schools. As a result, a 
large number of normal graduates each year go on 
to the university and later fill positions in the high 
schools of the state. The faculties of the normal 
schools are largely made up of graduates of both 
institutions,—normal school and state university. 

In schools having a four-years’ course above 
high school graduation a pedagogical degree is 
given after thorough examination. The elective 
cultural work makes this possible, and it gives an 
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adequate recognition of professional preparation. 

All of the schools have large libraries: Milwau- 
kee, 11,000 volumes and 6,500, pictures for school 
use, all carefully card catalogued; Oshkosh, 12,000 
volumes in the normal library and 1,500 volumes in 
the training school library; DeKalb, 12,000 vol- 
umes; Normal, 15,000 volumes and 4,500 pam- 
phlets. The purpose seems to be to make the 
libraries complete in all lines that apply to the 
teacher’s preparation for his profession. Trained 
librarians are in charge of each library, with a corps 
of assistants sufficient to make it available to stu- 
dents and teachers in the most effective manner 
possible; so that the libraries are fully organized 
and in constant use by all the students.  Bibli- 
ographies are prepared by the librarian and instruc- 
tors in order to make all of the books and pam- 
phlets valuable to the sehool departments. 
Courses are given in library management to assist 
the students after graduation in organizing and car- 
ing for school libraries, as well as to give them fa- 
cility in using large libraries. 

Much attention is given to essays, debates, read- 
ing courses, literary societies, and student plays, as 
representing the work of the literary departments. 


In all of the Wisconsin normal schools specified 
reading courses are established for a_ threefold 
purpose: (1) To put in practice the knowledge of 
how to read, gained in the literary courses; (2) to 
extend the knowledge of books; (3) to put students 
in touch with world interests. Two of these 
courses, juvenile literature and library science, are 
required of all students. In addition, each student 
elects two courses from the following list: Litera- 
ture, travel, history, economics, sociology, science, 
pedagogy, psychology, ethics, art. Once a week 
the members of each reading course meet the 
teacher of the department under which it is con- 
ducted for reports and discussion. The results of 
such courses are not only the formation of good 
habits of reading, but also the acquisition of a large 
fund of literary knowledge valuable in school work, 
—one more step towards the education of a culti- 
vated teacher. 

One is impressed with the vigor manifested in 
the different schools in working out the manual 
training courses. All of the schools are equipped 
for the different lines of manual training and for 
domestic science. Many of them are well prepared 
for training in the elements of practical agricul- 
ture. The grade teachers are prepared in all the 
lines of constructive work,—those from kinder- 
garten upward, in many cases through the high 
school. Specialized courses are provided for su- 
pervisors as a means of introducing the subject 
into the schools on the plan of an interchange of 
subjects among teachers in large buildings. 

The professional courses in education are broad 
and extended, including psychology, principles of 
teaching, school management, child psychology, 
science of education, and the history of education. 
Much emphasis is placed on the history of educa- 
tion. The objects of the study are to investigate 
educational ideals, ancient and modern, and to 
broaden the student’s educational horizon by mak- 
ing him familiar with the leading educational theo- 
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ries and systems that have influenced our present 
ideals and practices. 

Prominence is given in all the schools to econo- 
mics and sociology. In sociology the aim is “to 
train the student to observe more closely the social 
conditions by which he is surrounded, and to relate 
these to his school work and to the community in 
which he is to teach.” The study is supplemented 
by visits to various places for the purpose of ob- 
serving practical conditions. In economics fhe 
aim is “to create an interest in, and to secure a sci- 
entific study of, the affairs of the day.” In most of 
the schools elementary courses are required, while 
advanced courses are elective. The subject is 
taken as a regular study, five hours per week. 

Great importance is given to field work in ge- 
ography and biology. There is an appropriate 
equipment of local maps, bird glasses, etc. 

Special attention is given to physical training. 
Ample opportunities are provided for outdoor and 
indoor athletics, and children’s games are made a 
special study. The German, Swedish, and eclectic 
systems are taught. 

Individual training in blackboard sketching is a 
common feature of the schools. Usually a room 
especially fitted up for the purpose is provided. 
Extended practice is given in natural forms, plant 
and animal sketches, illustration of literature, and 
artistic reproductions or creations. 

There were discussions in marked prominence, 
reports on library reading, the conducting of exer- 
cises by students, reading of theses, sharp quiz 
exercises, demonstrations and laboratory experi- 
ments. The lecture system was only slightly in 
evidence. 

Thorough professional courses for college grad- 
uates and superintendents of schools are provided 
in most schools. These include child psychology, 
school management, history of education, modern 
methods of teaching, courses of study, school su- 
pervision, philosophy of education, practice, and 
electives from scholastic lines. 

The importance given to musical courses is 
characteristic. Glee clubs are common as a part 
of the school work in music. Opportunities are 
provided for instrumental practice and instruction 
in preparation for teaching. In some schools there 
is a special music course for kindergartners, includ- 
ing care of the child’s voice, study of kindergarten 
songs, and practice in teaching songs to classes of 
children. 

The atmosphere of sympathy and confidence 
between students and faculty is very marked. The 
spirit of self-government is developed and oppor- 
tunities for student initiative are many. Advisers 
for different groups of students are selected from 
the faculty. 


[The elaborate study of all industrial work is reserved 
for another paper. | 


In England illiteracy has been remarkably re- 
duced in fifty years. For instance in 1853 out of 
every 1,000 bridegrooms 304, or nearly one-third, 
could not sign their names, and made their mark. 
In 1905 the proportion was reduced to seventeen, 
or about one in sixty. Twenty times as many in 
1853 as in 1905. 
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BACKWARD PUPILS. 
BY FRANK B. DYER, 
Superintendent of Cincinnati. 

There are exceptional pupils in every school and 
in almost every class who need especial attention 
that cannot be given by the teacher who has the 
responsibilities of a large class. These pupils have 
been irregular in attendance on account of sickness 
or neglect of parents, or have come from other 
schools or countries and do not fit, or per- 
haps are mentally slow. For various reasons they 
have fallen behind pupils of their age, or have be- 
come discouraged. Like a train when once be- 
hind, they continue to lose time. Attention should 
be given such pupils. An “ungraded class” may 
be formed with an especially competent teacher or 
a special class for some particular kind of defi- 
ciency. Pupils may stay in such a class for a few 
days or weeks, and in some cases a year or more. 
Feeble-minded : children may be segregated and 
given physical training and much work with the 
hand, which seems to be the best method of awak- 
ening the mind. Some provision for such pupils 
should be made in every large school. A start has 
been made in this direction by organizing a class 
for foreign pupils in the Sixth District school. 
There are twenty-nine in the class, 
of varying ages. The chief subject taught is Eng- 
lish in its various branches. As fast as pupils are 
prepared to enter the classes for which they are 
otherwise fitted they are transferred. 


ww. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EXPERIMENT. 

While Princton University has been trying and 
testing the tutorial system, Brown University has 
been making an interesting experiment to bring 
the university and the community around it into 
closer affiliation, and to obliterate to some degree 
the long-standing distinction between ‘“‘town and 
gown.” 

The attempt is to make the work of the univer- 
sity available to citizens who are willing to enter 
upon a specific course of directed study. These 
are definitely enrolled as students of one or other 
of two classes. One class is known as “certificate 
students,” who are enrolled as intending to study 
for a collegiate degree. The other class is known 
as “hearers,” and comprises those, who, while not 
looking towards an academic degree, are yet de- 
sirous of increasing their general culture by syste- 
matic attendance upon lectures by the teaching 
staff, and by further reading upon the topics as- 
signed. 

That the plan has met with popular acceptance 
is evidenced by the fact that during the past winter 
some five hundred citizens of Providence have en- 
rolled themselves in one or other of the two classes 
named. It has been a pleasing sight to see the 
procession of older or younger people toiling up 
the hillside towards the university in the afternoons 
or evenings, to be in attendance at the lecture 
rooms. Many in this notable company are teach- 
ers in the city schools, who have enlisted in their 
life work as instructors without any preliminary col- 
legiate education, but who now are convinced of 
the advantage which such advanced study would 
bring to them. These teachers are almost entirely 
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enrolled in the class of “certificate students,” and 
have their eyes upon a subsequent degree. The 
few who do not plan for a degree are eagerly de- 
sirous of perfecting themselves in the branches in 
which they are already giving instruction; which 
in itself is a most laudable aim. Probably the 
larger portion of the total enrollment is of teachers, 
though many are from the ranks of private citizens. 
In its inception the new movement was largely a 
teachers’ movement. 

The lectures and referential readings are those 
which belong to the regular university work. 
These are not weakened or popularized at all to 
meet the new citizen and teacher element. They 
are faithful 1epetitions of those to which the regular 
students of the university are committed in their 
collegiate course. These additional lectures of 
course increase materially the work of the profes- 
sors; but one of the compensations is said to be the 
manifest pleasure the professors find in seeing the 
interest, almost the mental hunger, of those who 
have come into the extension movement. 

One fear has been expressed that there would 
be a recessary cheapening of academic degrees by 
this new method of-instruction. But these degrees 
have been and will be sacredly guarded. Degrees 
are not to be granted to “certificate students” by 
atiy short-cut method of instruction. They will be 
conferred only after a long-continued attendance 
and the passing of all required examinations. The 
full equivalent of the regular collegiate course must 
be rendered before a degree is attainable. But 
while the “certificate students” may have to spend 
more years than a regular student, it will be possi- 
ble for them to shorten the course somewhat by 
their making use of the university summer school, 
a period which to the average regular student is 
the vacation season. 

Another matter is too important to be over- 
looked. Not a few persons, teachers included, 
liave been unable to go to college through financial 
inability. But the new method makes it finan- 
ciclly possible for the “certificate students” to get 
the benefit of a collegiate course. The plan is not 
by anv means a charity, and wisely so. A fee of 
three dollars is charged for each course of ten lec- 
tures, and an entrance and certificate fee beside. 
By this method the student will be able by economy 
to meet in small payments the fees which would be 
forbidding if they were to come in the usual ad- 
vance term-bills. The expense is thus distributed 
in a way adapted to those whose incomes would 
proh:Lit a heavy initial expenditure. But at the 
same time they are spared the mortification of being 
in any sense charity students. 

The entire scheme seems to have been carefully 
thought out by President Faunce and his profes- 
siona staff, and on the face of it seems feasible and 
serviceable. It is still too new to venture any 
p:ophecy regarding it. It will have to prove its 
value to the community by what it can do. But 
cne does not have to wait to acknowledge the ex- 
cellent spirit in which it has been conceived, or to 
express the hope that it may accomplish as much or 
more than its originators desire. Professional edu- 


cators, and many more than they, will watch the 
experiment with the deepest interest, as one of the 
new movements of the day. 
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SCHOOL GARDENING.—(I.° 


BY D. R. WOOD, B. 8., 
Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal School, San Jose, California. 


The art of gardening is comparatively easy in 
theory; its consummation in the soil is more diffi- 
cult. Every one who undertakes this work is be- 
ginning,toa certain extent, an original experimer t; 
under the necessarily different conditions, results 
will be considerably varied. But there are a few 
principles that apply to all gardens. 

(a) Location—The location should have the 
first consideration. No garden should be placed in 
the centre of the yard, but near a fence with a 
southern and eastern exposure. ‘The spot selected 
may be on the south and east side of the school 
building, if not directly under the eave drippings. 
A school garden needs a background; a fence or 
building furnishes this. It also furnishes protec- 
tion, and if one needs to guard against animals, the 
enclosure will be less unsightly. Evidences of a 
possible failure are less apparent if the garden is 
placed along the fence or building. 

Other considerations in the choice of location 
are soil and natural drainage. A light soil is pre- 
ferred, but garden vegetables and some flowers 
may grow well in heavy soil, sticky clay, or soil as 
sandy as the beach. Both the soil and the drain- 
-age may be improved by artificial means. What- 
ever the character of the soil, whether clayey or 
sandy, the addition of a little lime or wood ash will 
often give good results. The amount to use on the 
soil depends upon the character of the garden and 
has to be determined by experiment. The use of 
these corrects acidity, makes clay more friable, and 
holds sand closer together, besides furnishing plant 
food. Humus, decayed plant or animal matter, 
forms the richness of all good land, and rarely is 
there too much of it. In sticky soils, which have a 
tendency to bake, humus produces a loose texture 
and helps to retain moisture. In naturally loose 
and leachy ground it brings the grains closer to- 
gether and promotes chemical activity, at the same 
time supplying plant food. 

(b) Compost.—Leaves, garden refuse, barn vard 
manure, made into compost and allowed to decay 
make good humus. Let us suggest that a school 
garden is not complete without its compost heap. 
The pile should be well mixed and turned over fre- 
quently each season until thoroughly broken up 
into a mass of even texture. Vegetable matter de- 
composes more slowly than animal tissues. 


(c) Drainage—Good drainage is important. 
This can be determined by studying the lay of the 
land, the appearance of the soil, and the vegetation 
it has grown. The purpose of drainage is to get 
rid of an excess of water, which, left alone, cuts off 
the supply of air from the roots of the plants and 
stops growth. Drainage must be done thoroughly 
before planting; afterwards no remedy can be 
found for a failure. Surface drainage is frequently 


secured by raising the beds above the level of the 
ground. This plan has some disadvantages: grass 
roots will run in under and suck up the moisture, or 
if rains come that are heavy the soil will be washed 


away; it is better than no drainage, however, when 
no other plan seems practicable. The ideal method 
is tile drainage, though for school purposes this 
may be too expensive. Trenching is a good sub- 
stitute for tiling. It consists of breaking up the 
soil two or three spades deeper than is needed for 
planting; a spadeful is thrown out from the top, 
the subsoil is then cut to the depth required, but 
is not taken out and turned over. It is only lifted 
up a little and allowed to drop back into place, in 
such a way, however, as to break up the earth thor- 
oughly. A method like this can be used only when 
the subsoil is very hard and is near the éarth’s sur- 
face. The soil thrown out should be replaced and 
more soil or fertilizer added. The replaced soil 
should be from twelve to eighteen inches deep, 
loose and mellow, that the tender roots can grow 
through it freely. It holds moisture and lies close 
to the roots, and this supplies them readily with 
food. 
ARRANGEMENT. 


If the garden is to be worked by the school as a 
whole, the teacher should suggest the best arrange- 
ment and place for the planting of the seeds, It 
may seem best to assign a portion of the ground to 
each class or to each pupil to cultivate individually. 
It would, however, be better for each section to 
grow definite things, that the work done may have 
the appearance of a complete whole. Make the 
beds long and narrow, not wider than three feet, 
if they can be worked from only one side; if from 
both sides, then they may be six feet. The seeds 
should be sown crosswise the bed, in order that the 
rows may be hoed from either side. Mark the 
rows by sticks, or leave a ridge or depression. The 
soil may be broken up before the young plants ap- 
pear. The rows ought to be four or five inches 
wider than a narrow rake. 


SEEDS. 


Encourage children to send for seed cata- 
logs. Let the choice be made early that the 
children may study conditions necessary for the 
seeds to sprout. Let the children experiment with 
seeds in schoolroom, planting them in _ boxes, 
cases, or suitable dishes. Let tests be made with 
soils of different textures. The soil should con- 
tain sufficient moisture at the time of seed planting 
to avoid the necessity of immediate watering, as 
this has a tendency to bake the soil. 


PLANTING. 


It is usual to make the earth firm about the seed 
by patting it lightly with a hoe or walking over it, 
placing one foot after the other. This is to make 
sure that the soil is brought close against the seed. 
Small seeds should not be put into a soil that bakes 
or is not thoroughly prepared. It is well to sow 
some large, vigorous seeds, such as radish or tur- 
nip, along with the weaker ones; the stronger 
seeds break the crust and help the weaker out. Of 
course the radishes and turnips must be pulled up 
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when other plants appear. Most seeds must 
be planted more thickly than the plants can be 
profitably grown. If they come up well, thinning 
is necessary and should be done as a rule as soon 
as the first leaves appear. In thinning care must 
be observed not to loosen the roots of plants that 
are left. 

The depth of planting the seed depends upon 
the size, the condition of soil, and habits of germi- 
nation. Planting too deep is a frequent cause of 
failure. Warmth, air, and moisture are necessary 
for germination. In the spring moisture is usu- 
ally abundant while warmth is lacking. The soil 
is warmest near the surface; accordingly the cov- 
ering should be shallower than if planted in sum- 
mer when warmth is abundant and moisture is 
lacking in the surface soil. Air and warmth are 
admitted less easily in clayey soil than in sandy, 
therefore seeds in this soil require less covering. 
Small, weak seeds require less covering than large, 
vigorous ones. Some kinds need only to be 
pressed into the soil, and have a little sand or dust 
scattered over them. Seeds that have a thick skin, 
and those that germinate slowly should be soaked 
before planting. It is better to plant the weak 
seeds in seed boxes in the schoolroom and trans- 
plant to the garden when the second leaf appears. 

Some plants bear transplanting much better than 
others, but many can be removed from place to 
place if the earth about the roots is preserved 
nearly unbroken in the process. Transplanting 
should not be done when the weather is too warm 
or the ground is not in perfect condition. The soil 
should be pressed closely about the roots of the 
plant in its place and it should be shaded from the 
sun by large leaves, paper, or pieces of board. 


WATERING. 


Watering the garden is one of the most difficult 
things to do properly. It is usual for the inexperi- 
enced gardener to sprinkle the garden every day 
or two and think he has relieved the drought. 
The effect of such treatment may be harmful, as a 
crust is likely to be left about the plant. In water- 
ing, the ground should be thoroughly wet so that 
the moisture will get to the lower and outer roots 
of the plants. This may be done by flooding or 
by allowing the water to flow along the beds and 
soak in. Do not water too frequently. Prevent 
the water from evaporating by breaking the soil 
with a rake. Use the rake instead of a watering 
pot just as soon as the surface is sufficiently dry to 
be broken up. The watering should be repeated 
only when it is evident upon careful watching that 
more moisture is required. It must be remem- 
bered that the small, active roots which take up 
moisture and plant-food are most numerous at the 
extremity of the large root and some distance from 
the stem, therefore, watering must be done in such 
a way as toreach them. The best time to water is 
when the plant needs it. Water should not be 
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turned on the leaves except to wash the dust from 
them. Evening is considered the best time io 
water, and there is a reason for this. By morning 
the soil will usually be sufficient!y dry for the ca - 
dener to supplement the watering by the use of 
the rake. 


WHAT TO PLANT. 


Plant early vegetables of the common kind to 
begin with, and if the first sort is a success, plant 
the next season those that are not commonly culti- 
vated, such as cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, and 
artichokes. If the garden can be worked at the 
time of the late rains, some of the biennials may 
be planted, as parsnips, turnips, and cabbages. In 
the beginning let the garden be small and take 
care of it, for by this means the practical problem 
of gardening, as applied to a particular school and 
locality, will be demonstrated. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


(a) The flower garden for the beautifying of the 
grounds may be more easily started and cared for, 
The beds need not be made except for certain va- 
rieties, and many plants grow better singly and 
can be planted in places more easily protected and 
watered. Geraniums, all of one kind in a place, 
can be easily cultivated and give color to the yard. 
They are easily slipped at any time of the year, and 
after once being started will give abundance of 
flowers without much care. Hollyhocks, colum- 
bines, fleur de lis, chrysuanthemums, some roses, 
cannas, monybrecias, dahlias, fuschias, goldenrods, 
honeysuckles, hop vines, ivies, Madeira vines, 
nasturtiums, plumbagoes, and many others will 
grow well after once they are helped to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions of growth and soil. 

(b) The best annuals are petunias, sweet peas, 
phlox, morning glories, poppies, and zenias. This 
list may be almost indefinitely increased. If the 
grounds are large enough, let a place be set aside 
for the growing of our native plants, trees, and 
shrubs. This spot should be given its own way in 
all matters, and its only care should be an occa- 
sional watering and putting in of new plants that 
may have died. Scatter the seeds of the native 
flowers about the grounds befc~> the first rains and 
set aside a place for the g. wing of the native 
bulbs. 

(c) Trees.—In every school yard shade trees and 
ornamental trees should be planted by the chil- 
dren. It is customary in many of our institutions 
of learning to have a class plant a tree commemora- 
tive of its commencement. How much better it 
would be ifatree could be planted when a class en- 
tered school, then ifone tree died another could be 
planted, and the class would be sure of a memo- 
rial and could have the pleasure of its personal su- 
pervision. In this way an interest would be awak- 
ened in forestry, a very important subject, vital to 
the welfare of our state——California Education. 


Leafy buds are swelling with the swelling song; 
Unbound brooks are laughing as they dance along; 
Tender blossoms springing from the brown earth bare— 
Life and joy and gladness waking every where! 


Ever new the glory that the years repeat, 
Nature’s great heart throbbing all about our feet! 
Everywhere the promise speaking clear to men, 
Death is life immortal. We shall live again! 


—Florence W. Cox. 
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“Studies in Education,’ Barnes (Stan. Un.). 

“The Child and Child Nature,” Buelow (Bardeen). 

“Growth of the Brain,’ Donaldson (Scribner). 

“Working System of Child Study,” Groszmann (Bar- 
deen). 

“Adolescence” 2 v., Hall (Appl.). 

“Child Nature,” Harrison (Ch. Kindg. Coll.). 

“Fundamentals of Child Study,” Kirkpatrick (Mac.n.). 

“Education of Children,’ Montaigne (Appl.). 

“Care of a Child in Health,” Oppenheim (Macm.). 

“The Development of the Child,” Oppenheim (Macm.). 

“Love and Law in Child Training,” Poulsson (Brad- 
ley). 

“Mental Development of a Child,’ Preyer (Appl.). 

“Child Observations,’ Russell (Heath). 


“The Biography of a Baby,” Shinn (H. & M.). 
“Studies in Childhood,” Sully (Appl.). 

“Study of the Child,” Taylor (Appl.). 

“Notes on Child Study,” Thorndike (Macm.). 

“The Nervous System of the Child,” Warner (Macm.) 
“The Study of Children,’ Warner (Macm.). 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY IN CHELSEA. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT B. C. GREGORY, 
Chel-+ea, Mass. 

A practical kind of moral training has found a 
place in our schools for many years. In all the 
schools, generally at Thanksgiving time and some- 
times at Christmas, gifts of fruit, vegetables, toys, 
games, and clothing are voluntarily brought in by 
the children and distributed under the direction of 
the teachers. This year the day nursery was tne 
recipient of most of these donations. The con‘1- 
butions are absolutely voluntary, and the benefici- 
aries are selected by the school contributing. In 
one school which may be regarded as typical the 
principal reports :— 

Our Thanksgiving donation amounted to about 
seven barrels of eatables, two packages of clothing, 
and some toys. The eatables consisted of pota- 
toes, apples, oranges, grapes, raisins, nuts, cereals, 
onions, pumpkins, squashes, sugar, cake, and 
Washington pie. He adds: “The wish to give 
something was general and dominant. One little 
boy gave one small apple, but his heart was warm 
enough for a barrel.” The effect on the children is 
amply indicated in the above sentence. 

In some of the schools there is a con‘inuous 
effort to alleviate the needs of their own members 
in the matter of clothing. Thus, in one school, 
there is a committee of ninth-grade punils who 
are asked by the principal to cause to be furnished 
clothing, shoes, etc., to be distributed among the 
deserving needy. The supplies are given out 
under direction of the principal. 

In another school, through the interest, sympa- 
thy, and influence of the teachers, homes have been 
visited, clothing supplied to needy families. and ‘n 
several cases lunch has been furnished children 
who were not provided for during the noon recess. 
All this is done in a quiet and unobtrusive way. 

Often baskets of fruit and food are sent to the 
sick and blind and flowers to teachers and pupils 
who are ill. 


W. J. B., Philadelphia: I could not feel that I 
knew what was going on in the educational world 
without the Journal. 
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BY EDITH GILES. 
A STUDY OF “LORNA DOONE”—(VL) 


CHAPTERS X TO XV. 


There is little of incident in these chapters. At 
the close of chapter XV., where John Ridd sees 
Lorna for the second time, the story comes to a 
definite turning point. The intervening chapters 
introduce two characters of importance to the later 
story: First, Tom Faggus; secondly, Master Reu- 
ben Huckaback. 

In chapter XV., by a mere parenthetical phrase, 
the story has moved on in John’s age and experi- 
ence. 

A series of simple incidents lead up to the strik- 
ing entrance of Tom Faggus. The simple inci- 
dents, while insignificant in themselves, are like 
fine parts of a design wrought in hand carving; the 
association of John Ridd with his home life is 
sweeter and more vivid for them. It is a function 
of incident, to enhance associations in this way and 
also to lead up to a more important incident, as in 
the entrance of Tom Faggus. But even in these 
minor incidents every line counts because of the 
individuality which turns it into a live incident. 

The passage might be plucked from the story 
and narrated simply as an anecdote, and its charm 
would remain. Rarely do we find incident used 
in such fine detail as Blackmore uses it where there 
is no effect of bolstering up the story, nor an obvi- 
ous purpose of working up to a climax. From the 
very dwelling on the farmyard scene, the surprise 
of the entrance of Tom Faggus is as complete as 
was the fact itself. The completion of the barn- 
yard incident is an effective use of suspense before 
the man whose appearance was sudden enough to 
make us feel that it is significant is described to 
us. We are interested in the fate of the drake, and 
we should look at the stranger with a divided 
mind if we were not first satisfied in our sympa- 
thies. 

The next chapter is a series of incidents devoted 
to bringing out the character of Tom Faggus—his 
sensitiveness, his pride, his sense and love of his 
own importance, his cleverness, his appreciation of 
human nature, and love of wit; a!so we are satis- 
fied as to who he is—highwayman and outlaw, 
bandit of the roads. 

At this point it is necessary that the action of 
the story should move on over a space of years. 
Fresh as the interest has been in Jan Ridd’s boy- 
hood, it has now done all that it could do. It has 
opened the story with all the impressions that are 
to work later into influences on the story, particu- 
larly as they concern the character of Jan Ridd. 
They have placed all the, important characters for 
us, and they have filled up the local setting so that 
we have a clear idea of the situation in eve:y way. 

So far the story has not dragged. Now with a 
rapid, yet very simple touch the author moves it 
on for a number of years, to the time when Jan 
Ridd, having come of age, begins to think and act 
the part of a man. Henceforth the story is a man 
and woman’s romance. The sweetness and fresh- 
ness of its childish beginning never leaves it—but 
it is no longer a child’s story. Notice the effect of 
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the interrogative in turning the course of the story. 
It gives a decided impulse to the interest in leav- 
ing behind further detail for expectation of what is 
coming next. 

Chapters XIII., XIV., XV. are devoted to Mas- 
ter Huckaback’s story. The principal interest in 
them is plain narrative and character sketch. In 
all literature there is but one Reuben Huckaback, 
and we can well afford the three chapters given to 
him, though they are all his own story. 

Finally, at the end of chapter X VI., Lorna Doone 
appears again. 


The remarkable grace and force of the para- 
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graph which introduces her is worth careful study. 
We remember how she left the story, borne off on 
the great Doone’s shoulder, into the stronghold of 
the Doones, where she would seem to be entirely 
shut out from Jan Ridd’s life. 

So now, without any dramatic period, with a 
simplicity of description that yet makes a picture in 
which no touch is missing, out of the mysterious 
world, where she disappeared, she slips into the 
story and its action again—and it is through Jap 
Ridd’s feeling that we know the important part 
she is to take in it. In the fewest possible words 


the situation and all that it portends is set before 
us. 


PEACE EXERCISE. 
ARRANGED BY JANE A. STEWART. 
SINGING (Air: “America”’),— 

“God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand 

Through storm and night! 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and waver 
Do Thou our country save 

By Thy great might! 


“For her our prayers shall be, 
Our Father's God to Thee, 
On Thee we wait! 
Be her walls Holiness: 
Her rulers Righteousness; 
Her officers be Peace; 
cod save the state! 


“Lord of all truth and right, 

In whom alone is might, 
On Thee we call; 

Give us prosperity: 

Give us true liberty; 

May all the oppressed go free; 
God save us all!’ 


PEACE (THANKSGIVING) EXERCISE — (words by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, adapted, for nine participants). 
(Liberty is seen upon a raised seat in the centre of the 

platform. Columbia enters attended by four heralds 

with trumpets. They blow softly on the instruments.) 

Columbia (advancing).— 

Liberty, pilot of the Aryan race, 
Before whose prow the heavens rose in gold, 
Behind whose keel the ocean backward rolled, 
We sing thy praise, O seer, 
On this our harvest year; 
And that new pilot that as years increase 
Shall life’s uncharted mysteries unfold 
And glorious lead the race of heaven to peace! 
First Herald.— 
“Come see ye a day that no eye ever saw, 
Nor again shall be seen by the living!’ 

So the sweet notes of peace blew the trumpets of war, 
For Rome's century feast of Thanksgiving; 

The century feast of Minerva and Pan, 

Of the golden wheat fields of Latona, 

The feast that the games of the heroes began, 
The feast of the Cycles of honor; 

The seculum grand that the destinies sung 
In the centuries thrilling with story; 

When the heralds went forth and the 


clear trumpets 


rung 

Through the air and the arches of glory-— 
‘Come, see ye*the day that no eye ever saw, 

Nor again shall be seen by the living; 


Come see ye the day! 
Come see ye the day! 
The seculum! Feast of Thanksgiving’!” 
(Blows trumpet.) 


Second herald.— 
“Grander trumpets than Rome’s in the Appian Way, 

In our ears, oh, my brothers, are ringing; 
They have summoned the nations; ‘Come see ye the day 

That the mountains and hills have been singing; 
Come see ye the day that awakened the strain 
When the golden lyres trembled o’er Bethlehem’s plain, 
That the prophet by Shiloh foresung in his lays, 
That Virgil re-echoed in Pollio’s praise, 
That to number the Aryan races have trod 
Through ages of toil the new highways of God, 
That the end of the faith of all heroes shall prove, 
And crown all the martyrs with laurels of love! 
Come see ye the day that man never saw, 
The day that shall silence the trumpets of war, 

And forever shall live; 
Come see ye the day!” 
(Blows trumpet.) 
Third herald.— 
“Long the trumps have 
heard. 

Aurelius in night marches olden; 
Then Rome, that stood still at Concordia’s word, 

To sing mid her harvesties golden. 
The white Essenes heard them, the Waldenses tents 
The Palmers of peace, “neath the skies of Provence; 
Pestalozzi who gave the free school to mankind, 
Where boldly the Alpine cross blew in the wind: 
Them Wilberforce heard, them Cobden and Bright, 
The Quakeress Mott, them Sumner and Wright, 
And grand San Martin, who obedient laid down 
Viearial gold and Peruvian crown, 


been sounding. Them Phocion 


And young Salaverry who peace paeanssung 
Where the Andes above him their irises hung; 
New Italy heard them, and summoned from far 
The nobles of peace to her dead halls of war, 
And the white-bordered flag of America lay 

On the old gladiator! Immortal that day!” 


(Blows trumpet.) 


Fourth herald.— 

“We heard them that morn, when the banner unfuried 
O’er Sandy Hook’s waters to welcome the world, 

And the navies passed by and beheld on the height 
The white-hbordered flag in the war-clouded light. 
When the white city set its new domes in the air. 

And the angels at night in the skies gathered there: 
And o’er it were lifted the gates of the sun, 

And heaven to the workmen had answered, well done! 
The jubilant trumps, down earth’s Appian Way, 

Rang forth to all peoples: ‘Come see ye the day— 
Come see ye the day that no man ever saw, 
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The day that shall silence the annals of war, 

And forever shall live; 

Come see ye the day!” 

(Blows trumpet.) 
(Bugles sound outside.) 

Columbia.— 
“We a new pilot wait while the peace bugles play, 
And the trumpets blow sweet down the Appian Way, 
And memories bold of the heroes of old 
Send forth the new steeds of the cycles of gold; 
Come see ye the day that no man ever saw, 

But forever shall live; 

Come see ye the day!” 

(Enter Peace attended by pages with bugles, and car- 
rying the white-bordered American flag of peace.*) 
Peace.— 

“Liberty! Columbia! Hail! 

Four hundred years from that immortal morn 
When shook the new-found earth the Pinta’s guns, 

And glorious Liberty and Peace were born; 

Now Time her last melodious cycles runs 
And gathers here her new creation’s sons, 
To give to man his birthright, and the world 
The Peace it claims from sacredness of blood; 
To honest toil the wealth that it creates; 
To make the earth a brotherhood of states 
Beneath a flag for all mankind unfurled, (Waves peace 
flag.) 

And self to lose in universal good; 

Thine is the noblest work since time began, 
Thine is the final parliament of man.” 


Columbia.— 
“Peace, blessed hope of the Aryan race, 
"Neath Hesper’s star we wait a pilot new, 
For new achievement, greater toils to face 
Than Argonaut or bold Alcides knew, 
To rise for Truth, and still the seas of blood, 
And lead mankind to equal brotherhood. 
Who shall it be? What power shall bid war cease? ; 
Thou answerest me, ‘White-bordered flag of Peace!’ ”’ 


(Takes the flag and waves it slowly.) 


“Oh, white evangel, by the angels rolled 

Out of the skies, thy signal we behold! 

The silver trumpets blow across the world 

To see God's banner in the West unfurled. 

Three thousand years the Aryan race has marched 

"Neath Hesper’s torch towards the returning West. 

The Indus and the Oxus gave the word:— 

Advance! 

O’er Iran’s desert and Caucasian steppe 

The order ran ‘neath burning olive trees:— 
Advance! 

Across Marmora’s fleet and windy waves 

Still rolled the human tide and up the Danube passed. 

The Adriatic smiled, and came the Rhine and Rhone 

To bring them welcome; still there came the word:— 
Advance! 

The pioneers swept o'er the Pyrenees 

To meet the Xenil and the Guadalquiver, 

And face the sunset waves of mystery. 

Then came the Pilot walking on the main, 

Upborne by Truth and Destiny to meet 

The brother races of the blue Antilles; 

But the same voice was heard upon the deep :— 
Advance! 

Then rose the three Americas in sunset air, 

And o’er sierras blazing in the sky 

From lands of inland seas and mighty vales 

Down to the shores of the Pacific tide 

The restless race their ancient legends bore! 

Halt, pioneers, ye face the East again! 


*The flagof peace isformed by putting a‘ border of white several 
inches deep around the flag of any mation. p 
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The path of science happy Freedom trod! 

And lo came Peace down from the heights of God!” 

Peace (addressing Liberty).— 

“Oh, Freedom, I sing the new hope of thy story 

On this festival day, and the flags of thy glory 

I would girdle with songs white as angels of light! 

The pilot returned not when back came the Argo, 

But Orpheus, singing, to Troy brought the cargo 

Of golden-fleeced treasures! Oh, sons of the heroes, 

Earth’s pilots return not, but all who have given 

To Freedom their blood, and wrong downward hive 
driven, 

Have fought for the Peace that the angels of heaven 

Sang forth from the stars, over Bethlehem burning— 

Your Argo of Peace is from Colchis returning.” 


“Oh, Liberty, twice brings her harvest Peace to thee! 
I sing the song that Salaverry sung, 

The warrior poet o’er whose white camps hung 

The frozen irises of Andean skies, 

And whose celestial vision saw arise 

The flag of Peace, humanity to free.” 


Liberty (rising, recites).— 

“Ye warriors of freedom, ye champions of right, 
Sheathe your swords to sweet harmony’s strains, 
No bayonet should gleam and no soldier should fight 

Where Liberty’s broad banner reigns. 


“Melt your lances to ploughshares, your swords into 
spades, 
And furrow for harvest your plains, 
No shock of the battle should startle the shades 
Where Liberty’s broad banner reigns. 


“But Plenty should follow where Peace leads the way, 
And Beneficence waken her strains, 

Let the war buzles cease and the peace minstrels play 

Where Liberty's broad banner reigns. 


(Continued on page 444.} 
TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XII.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 

We come now to one of the most celebrated 
works of sculpture in the world. The Apollo Belve- 
dere has been written about and talked about for 
100 years. It was found in the last years of the 
fifieenth century in Italy on the estate ofa 
ce-lain great cardinal, who was destined to be- 
come the famous Pope Julius II., the good friend 
of Michael Angelo and the fierce enemy of al- 
most everybody else. 

Some German artist painted once a romantic pic- 
ture of the first exhibition of this statue. The 
proud figure stood complete in all its beauty upon a 
pedestal, while grouped around it were the white- 
bearded Pope and his courtiers, cardinals, and 
priests. Handsome, boyish Raphael was shown at 
one side with his train of pupils, and somewhat 
aloof on the other side was Michael Angelo, look- 
ing very cross and jealous. Possibly his dear 
friend, Vittoria Colonna, was near him, in which 
case it may be that he was not looking so ugly after 
all. 

It is a great pity that Michael Angelo never saw 
the sculptures of the Parthenon. No man ever 


lived who could Lave enjoyed them more than he, 
but he had to content himself with what was known 
then—the Laocoon group,the Hercules Torso of the 
Belvedere, the Apollo, and, of course, many Roman 
copies which were being dug up all the time. For- 
tunately, the popes were great collectors, and these 
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“finds” were brought up and added to their col- 
lections. This reminds me to say that the “Belve- 
dere” was the name of the original gallery where 
these things were kept. I used to suppose that 
Belvedere was Apollo’s family name, like Jones or 


APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


Tomkins, but have learned since that this was a 
mistake. 

When the beautiful statue was first discovered 
the hands were broken off and lost, so no one really 
knows just what Apollo was doing. The sculptor 
who restored the figure gave it very long hands and 
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put a bit of a bow in one of them—the left—to in- 
dicate that the god had just sent an arrow at some 
enemy. This explanation seems to make good 
sense. Apollo is advancing with great strides of 
his very long legs. The left arm is stretched 
straight out, as it would be in holding the bow, 
while the right hand is dropped at the side in a 
lively gesture, as though it had just sped the arrow 
on its errand of destruction. He holds his head 
very high, and some think that they can detect a 
sneer in that haughty look. It certainly is rather 
disdainful, but it has a right to be, for the sun god 
was invincible. And what a beautiful head this is, 
with its clean-cut features, its far-seeing eyes, and 
its wealth of curly locks. 

Perhaps they are a trifle too curling, those ring- 
lets. They do look a bit snaky in places, but this 
and the sharpness of the drapery and overpolish on 
parts of the body were doubtless the mistakes of 
the zealous marble cutter, who carved this figure 
from a still more beautiful bronze. The original 
must have been a glorious work,but we should be 
thankful—as Michael Angelo was—to have even a 
copy when it is as fine as this. It will pay you to 
look it up next time you visit an art institute. See 
if you can recognize it from this picture-——Used by 
permission of the Chicago Record-Herald. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 
BY CONSTANCE BARLOW-SMITH, 
In Charge of Public School Music, University of Illinois. 

Music has two departments: Science and art. 
Science has to do with the laws of construction; 
art is the performance and interpretation of the 
language of tone and rhythm. Art is recognized 
only after knowledge of the science is attained. 

The mind should control action in music as in 
speech. So we recognize that music occupies a 
distinct place in education, one which no other 
subject can fill. Progressive educators realize the 
psychical value of music and recognize its vital re- 
lation to the general scheme of education. It has 
been admitted to the curriculum of the public 
schools on merit. Inefficient teachers have done 
much to retard the appreciation and progress of 
music in the schools, and superintendents are indi- 
rectly responsible for poor results in many commu- 
nities, because their standards are so low for quali- 
fications of music teachers. The day has passed 
when the public will be satisfied with a teacher who 
knows only the songs and exercises in one set of 
books. 

An immense amount of time and labor is neces- 
sary in preparation for this line of professional work. 
I know of no subject that requires more. It in- 
volves a knowledge of music, of child nature, of 
teaching principles, and of materials. 

Thomas Tapper has stated very emphatically 
that in order to become a successful music teacher 
of children, “One must be both a child lover and 
a song lover.” I should like to add that one must 
have a well trained mind. Besides acquiring 


knowledge, the musician must be prepared to illus- 
trate his subject by some kind of performance. 
Technical difficulties must first be overcome by the 
teacher. In the process of reading for information 
alone many hours must of necessity be spent with 
the greatest thinkers and writers that the world 
has ever known. Few people outside of the profes- 
sion realize the amount of energy consumed in 
preparation for, and in teaching music in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Song is the basis of all things musical. Before 
the child speaks, he has tone as a medium of ex- 
pression. His cries of anger and fear, and even 
the gutteral little cooings have pitch. 

Rhythm is early a mode of expression for the un- 
taught infant. He claps his little hands and pounds 


with his toys in regular rhythms, while he crones - 


his happy song without words. Somehow he has 
the beginnings of music. We are privileged to 
develop these beginnings when he comes to us, 
with the realization that we are, in a large measure, 
responsible for results. It should be our purpose 
to help him to get the power necessary to discover 
new fields of worth and enjoyment, which comes to 
those who make music a part of their lives. 

If we teach the child to think first and to sing 
afterward, \e must, by 7 natural logical process, 
teach him what to tuink and hcw to express his 
thoughts in music. I believe that analysis plays a 
very important part in interpretation. The small 
child can be taught to know that the song is com- 
posed of fragments, called motives, and that each 
little notice is a musical thought, and further, that 
two short thoughts make one phrase, etc. The 


(Continued on page 438.) 
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IMPORTANCE OF ATTENTION. 


“Attention is necessary to the correct use of all 
the faculties. . . . It affects all sides of the intel- 
lect, and is one of the very foundations upon which 
memory is built.’—Landon. 

The object of education is to know where to 
place the attention to best advantage, how to place 
it most promptly, and how to keep it there most 
intently. 

A trained mind is attentive. The measure of an 
educated man is the thing to which he gives need 
and the alertness and intensity of the mind in rela- 
tion thereto. 

Accuracy in number work, correctness in the use 
of English, and good spelling are all impossible 
until one is trained to give attention to combina- 
tions in number, to relations in words, to arrange- 
ment of letters. 

In any kind of business, even in industrial life, 
attention is the one requirement. I know a large 
industrial plant in Massachusetts, in which there 
are thousands of men employed, and the one rule 
with no exception is that whoever has accident of 
any kind due to himself is discharged at once. A 
blunderer is not tolerated for a day. As a result 
they have never had a serious accident in the en- 
tire plant. 

Attention is a state or condition of mind, and 
is related to every phase of life. The teacher who 
plumes himself on his great achievement merely 
because he holds the attention of the class while he 
is handling it has slight conception of what is ex- 
pected of the teacher. 

All too little is really attempted by way of train- 
ing in attention. Children are praised if they show 
the fruit of attention and are promoted for it, but 
they must learn it largely by themselves or in- 
herit it. Now and then a teacher is a genius in 
the art of influencing or inspiring pupils or stu- 
dents to develop this power. The teacher who 
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has this rare gift does vastly more for his pupils 
than a teacher with an ideal method of presenting 
a given subject, but without this art of training in 
or inspiring attention to every task assigned, to 
every work assumed. 

A boy who should fail once to give attention to 
the ball on the diamond, or to the signals on the 
gridiron, would never get into either game again. 
Every player on the field in a baseball game knows 
where the ball is every minute. Nothing ever 
directs his attention so that he fails to know where 
it is. A teacher who could secure such attention 
in the schoolroom would be worthy a place beside 
Arnold of Rugby and Mark Hopkins of Williams. 
Beside knowledge, methods, and devices, power to 
develop attention is like the midday to the twi- 
light. When will teachers be appreciated by what 
they can do in this greatest of teacher arts? When 
will we stop certificating teachers on their technical 
information and skill in processes and learn to give 
them a chance to demonstrate their ability to de- 
velop attention. Sometime the world will get 
wise in the value of this power in the teacher and 
in the taught. 


-0-@-0-@-0- 
DR. A. D. MAYO. 


Two weeks ago we had an appreciative editorial 
upon the service Dr. Mayo had rendered the cause 
of education, and received from him a delightful 
acknowledgment. On the ninth instant he went 
hence. It is a comfort that we said in his lifetime 
that which is so often left till one has gone. 

“A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
In filling love's infinite store 

A rose to the living is more 

If graciously given before 

The hungering spirit has fled. 

A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” 

—Nixon Waterman. 

Dr. Mayo’s work was well rounded out. It was 
an exceptionally long life of effort, and one filled 
to the brim with service to humanity. His last 
years were spent in Washington, where he died. 
His last work was upon “The History of the Ameri- 
can Common Schools.” 

LEADERSHIP IN RURAL SCHOOL INITIATIVE. 


The chief problem in all education is the devel- 
opment of initiative in school children While 
this may be no more difficult in rural than in city 
schools it is much more important that they be given 
initiative in rural affairs than that city pupils be 
given an initiative in city affairs. 

Whatever the school does or fails to do, it is in 
large measure a failure unless it develops a love, a 
genuine and not pretended love, for rural life. 
This is much more difficult of achievement than any 
other feature of school life in city or country. 

So far as I know or have heard Cap Miller of 
Sigourney, superintendent of Keokuk county, 
Iowa, has done this better than has any other man 
or woman in the country. Because I knew him at 


the beginning of his work and have known it more 
intimately than that of any other county superin- 
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tendent much has been said of him and of his 
work in these columns, so that in this connection 
there is no excuse for doing more than to sum up 
the achievements. 

Ina sentence, Cap Miller has every boy and girl 
above ten years of age doing something in connec- 
tion with the school, in which he is intensely inter- 
ested, either in school-home agriculture, domestic 
science, manual work, plant or animal study, or 
local history. Indeed, in a variety of ways the 
schools appeal to every child, in the later years of 
school life, to do and to know something in rural 
life intelligently which he would not have done but 
for the inspiration in initiative. 


FINANCES OF N. E. A. 


The report of the treasurer of the N. E. A. for 
the year ending June 30, 1906, as it appears in the 
“Volume of Proceedings” just issued is interest- 
ing, revealing as it does what an immense business 
organization it is. 

Permanent fund, $155,100, 

Receipts for 1906, $56,152. 

Total expenses for 1906, $35,549. 

‘Transferred to the permanent fund in 1906, $10,- 
250. 

Receipts from Asbury Park meeting, $39,956. 

Received from railroads on account of the Bos- 
ton meeting of 1903, $269. 

Interest on permanent fund, $6,552. 


Memberships at Louisville, $839. 
EXPENSES. 


Trustees of permanent fund, $391+ 

Secretary, $4,000. 

All office expenses, $4,581. 

“Volume of Proceedings” and Year Book, etc., 
$17,899. 

Special committees, $294. 

Asbury Park meeting expenses, $6,740. 

Miscellaneous expenses, $842. 

The receipts from the Asbury Park meeting were 
not as great as had been expected, and the ex- 
penses were much greater. Several expenses 
usually borne by the local committee had to be 
paid by the association. The badges alone cost the 
N. E. A. $945. All in all, fully $2,500 of expenses 
came upon the treasurer that do not ordinarily. 

President Roosevelt’s expenses appear to be 
$548.32. It probably paid, but it helps to roll up 
more than $6,000 for the local expenses of the 
meeting. 

The significant features are an expense for the 
year of more than $35,000, with an income of less 
than $7,000 from the invested fund. 

The active members and the 
fund just about paid for the 
ings’ and the Year Book. 

The payment of $554.57 for lawyers’ fees in con- 
nection with the new charter is regrettable. 

The best thing about the treasurer’s report is 
the fact that it is complete and explicit. 
is covered up or hidden away. 
can understand it. 


income from. the 
“Volume of Proceed- 


Nothing 
A wayfaring man 
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PEACE CONGRESS. 


The National Peace Congress held in New York 
this week was a notable success. Five thousand 
attended the opening meeting at Carriegie hall; 
more than a thousand attended the overflow meet- 
ing in Broadway Tabernacle, and other thousands 
were turned away from both. Sometime some- 
body will discover that $100,000,000 for the United 
States navy and a forty per cent slashing of the 
appropriation for the report of the commissioner of 
education are not American. William T. Stead 
plans one hundred thousand dollars for a peace 
movement. Edwin Ginn plans for a million-dol- 
lar fund, and Andrew Carnegie is likely to give 
millions to promote the interests of peace. The 
American people are getting to be tremendously in 
earnest, and this naval folly may prove a blessing 
in disguise. We can afford one grand blunder if 
only it proves to be the last. 

Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent of the schools 
of Teachers College, has been the chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, raising $25,000 for 
the success of the greatest peace demonstration 
in the New World. 


SUPREMACY OF THE PEOPLE. 


The unexpected is happening now. The peo- 
ple are ruling and overruling with a vengeance. A 
lobbyist isn’t worth a nickel a day in any legisla- 
ture west of Ohio and north of the Ohio, and their 
value is not large in any other state. A big man, 
whether he be a lawyer or a railroad magnate, is 
of the slightest account this year. The legislators 
stand in awe of “the people.” Of course it has 
gone too far in some instances, being little short of 
a panic, but it is well to have the pendulum over 
on that side for a few weeks, since it has been on 
the other side from time immemorial. 


t+ 
GOES TO CANADA. 

George Herbert Locke, recently prefessor of 
education and dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Chicago, and for six years edi- 
tor of School Review, has been appointed dean of 
the school for training of teachers in the Macdonald 
College, founded by Sir William Macdonald, and 
affiliated with McGill University, Montreal. He 
will also be a professor in the faculty of arts in 
McGill University. 

Macdonald College is to be the Experimental 
Station in Education for Canada. Situated on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence at St. Anne de Bellevue, 
twenty miles from Montreal, with 700 acres of land 
for experimental purposes along agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, and nature’ study lines, with fifteen 
buildings costing a million of dollars, and with an 
endowment of over two millions, it will start upon 
its unique work well equipped. 

Mr. Locke is a graduate of Toronto University, 
Canada, and has been in educational work in this 
country for ten years. He held the first fellowship 
in pedagogy in the University of Chicago, was for 
two years instructor in Harvard University with 
Professor Hanus, then in Chicago University. Dur- 
ing seven years he was professor and editor, and 
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for two years he has been engaged in literary 
work in Boston with the firm of Ginn & Co. 
He is one of the clearest headed specialists in edu- 
cation in university work. 
NO INJUSTICE INTENDED. 

It was far from our thought to be unjust to 
teachers. We used it merely as a text for some 
remarks that we thought needed. We gladly print 
Dr. Robert J. Aley’s letter because he knows the 
situation, and we have the highest respect for his 
judgment. 


Bloomington, Ind., April 1, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Winship:— 

Your editorial in the Journal of Education for 
March 28 on the school situation at Bloomington, 
Ind., does a great injustice to the teachers and to 
90 per cent. of the citizens who are back of them. 
These teachers put up a noble fight for good 
schools. They were continually misrepresented in 
the columns of a paper owned by a member of the 
school board. A majority of the board refused to 
correct these false reports. A member of the board 
assumed the prerogative of excusing high school 
pupils from studies that they disliked. Under 
these conditions, and many more equally as bad, 
the position of the high school teachers became in- 
tolerable. That their patience enabled them to 
stand it as long as they did is a matter of surprise 
to every one who knows the conditions. 

It is true that they had a contract with the board. 
It is equally true that the board had a contract with 
them. The board was the first to violate that con- 
tract. After repeated failures to have the board 
carry out their part of the contract, these teachers, 
as a last resort, offered their resignations. The 


resignations were accepted several hours before the | 


teachers quit their posts of duty. To call this a 
strike is to put into the word a meaning it has 
never had before. 

If the patrons of the school, the people who 
know the high character and excellent work of 
these teachers, and who are thoroughly conversant 
with the policy of the board, had a chance to vote, 
the teachers would be carried back into their posi- 
tions by an overwhelming majority. 

Very truly, 
Robert J. Aley. 


COLORED COMPLICATIONS. 


President F. L. Williams of the Colored Teach 
ers’ Association of Kentucky has sued Berea Col- 
lege for a portion of the million-dollar fund which 
was given wien the college was for both white and 
black students. The legislative enactment will not 
permit the two races to be educated in the same 
place. The constitutionality of this law is to be 
taken to the supreme court. 


a a a 


A GREAT PLAYGROUND SCHEME. 


Mayor John F. Fitzgerald is doing some nota- 
ble things in his hustling administration, one of the 
best of which is his proposition to sell the Fort 
Hill city property to the government for a site for 
the appraisers’ stores and put the half million re- 
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ceived therefor into public playgrounds in the 
congested districts of the city. 


It is said that a Western millionaire once tele- 
graphed President Charles W. Eliot to wire quick 
how much it would cost to duplicate Harvard, and 
his reply was: “About two hundred and fifty 
years.” The answer is correct whether it was 
ever telegraphed or not. 


Hon. J. L. McCleary, the eminent schoolmaster 
Congressman, who was defeated tor re-election 
last November, has been installed as second assis- 
tant postmaster-general, one of the most desirable 
positions in Washington. 


Arraying men teachers against the women teach- 
ers is a calamity, but is no greater than to array 
women teachers against men teachers. You can 
have neither without both. 


New England never burned witches. Stop that 
falsehood, if possible. Senator A. J. Beveridge 
repeated the falsehood in the United States Senate 
recently. 


New Bedford joins the “Justice to Teachers” 
list by raising salaries of principals and grade 
teachers, affecting two hundred teachers. 


Consumption is as sure to be practically elimi- 
nated as smallpox and yellow fever have been. It 
is a great time to be alive. 


Indiana still pays her county superintendents by 
the day, $4.50 for days of actual service. It is a 
temptation to keep busy. 


Read “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’’ 
once more before September. It is as good as a 
week in balmy woods. 


The principal has a right to expect loyalty trom 
his teachers, but no more right than they have to 
expect it of him. 


And James Brisbane Walker is to defray all the 
expenses of a World Peace Congress. The navy 
must slow up. 


Tublic schools of commerce in large cities are 
sure to be as common as manual training schools. 


Cincinnati school children selected the names 
for all of the recreation parks in that city. 


Fred A. Busse becomes mayor of Chicago with 
a twenty-line inaugural. 


Jamestown will be the last of these war-glorify- 
ing expositions. 


Mrs. Sage has_ provided a clearing house for 
charities. 


Of the 1,231 at Chicago, 878 were active mem- 
bers. 


Opportunity spells responsibility. 


| 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A THREATENED STRIKE AVERTED. 


Thanks to the mediation of the chairman of the 
interstate commerce commission and the commis- 
sion of labor, the threatened strike of the employees 
on the railroads west of Chicago, which promised 
to be one of the most disastrous labor struggles on 
record, has been averted and the questions at issue 
adjusted. There were forty-three railways af- 
fected, and more than 50,000 employees. The 
quarrel, as usual, was over hours of labor and 
wages as well. 
Chicago and had personal conferences with repre- 
sentatives of both interests. lic adjustment 
reached is satisfactory to both. the employees 
get an increase of ten per cent. instead of twelve 
per cent., for which they had contended, and they 
abandon their demand for a nine-hour day; but the 
increase of wages which they will get under the 
agreement will amount to more than $5,500,000. 


A CONVENIENT STATUTE. 


This mediation was accomplished under an act 
of Congress,—the Erdman Act of 1898—of which 
only two or three applications have been made, but 
which, as this incident shows, is an extremely con- 
venient act to have on the statute books. Under 
this act, whenever a dispute arises between the 
managers and the employees of any corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, either party to it 
may appeal for the intervention of the chairman of 
the interstate commerce commission and the com- 
missioner of labor for purposes of conciliation, 
and it is made the duty of these officials to use 
every effort to adjust the trouble. If they fail in 
this, they are empowered to appoint a board of 
arbitration, whose decisions are made binding upon 
both parties. In the present case, the appeal was 
made by the railway managers, and through the 
agreement reached, the ¢ifficult experiment of en- 
forcing the results of arbitration was avoided. 

A PROTRACTED INVESTIGATION. 

It is now eight months since the unfortunate 
affray occurred at Brownsville, Texas, in which 
certain soldiers of the Twenty-fifth (negro) regi- 
ment were involved, and the investigation of the 
incident by the Senate committee is still in progress. 
More than 100 witnesses have been examined, and 
more than $100,000 has been expended, and there 
is almost as much mystery as ever. Enough has 
been developed to suggest that the original inves- 
tigation made by army officers was not searching 
enough to bring out all the facts. It is anticipated 
that a majority of the Senate committee, including 
perhaps three Republicans and five Democrats, 
will bring in a report finding the negro soldiers the 
aggressors, while a minority of four Republicans 
will report that they have 
grave injustice. 


been the victims of 
HALTING THE NICARAGUANS. 

The United States has found it necessary to do 

a little police duty in Central America. The Nica 

raguan navy is not a formidable affair, as navies 
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go, but there is enough of it to work considerable 
havoc in the bombardment of coast towns in north- 
ern Honduras. Something had already been done 
in this way, and more would have been done, had 
not the commander of the United States gunboat 
Marietta served formal notice upon the com- 
mander of the Nicaraguan expedition that it could 
not be permitted. He gave as a reason that assur- 
ances which had been given of the safety of Ameri- 
can and foreign interests would be worthless if 
the valuable mercantile and business houses in the 
coast towns, three-fourths of which were owned by 
foreigners, were to be destroyed by bombardment. 
The Nicaraguan commander saw the point and 
agreed to moderate his operations accordingly. 


PEACE CONFERENCE WITH AN IF. 


The date of the peace conference at The Hague 
has been definitely fixed for June 15. The Russian 
government has made a formal communication to 
our own and other governments regarding the 
present situation, from which it appears that all of 
the governments invited to the conference have 
accepted the invitation and have signified their 
approval of the tentative program outlined by Rus- 
sia in its circular note of April, 1906. But these 
acceptances have not been unattended by reserva- 
tions. The United States, Great Britain, Spain, 
Japan, Bolivia, Denmark, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands reserve the right to introduce questions not 
included in the program, especially that of the limi- 
tation of armaments; while Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary reserve the right to refuse to join 
in discussions of questions which, in their judg- 
ment, cannot result in practical advantage. 

AN INTERNATIONAL STRIKE. 

A strike is in progress among the longshore- 
men of the port of Hamburg, which is of interna- 
tional interest not only because of its effect upon 
commerce, but because the shipping companies 
affected have resorted to the unusual expedient of 
introducing strike-breakers from England. Three 
hundred steamships and a large number of sailing 
vessels have been tied up by this strike. The 
natural antipathy of the strikers for the strike- 
breakers has been intensified by the fact that the 
latter were of another nationality. There have 
been several riots, such as might occur in New 
York or Chicago under similar conditions, and the 
English longshoremen have been clubbed, stoned, 
and shot at. Such conditions cannot be long pro- 
tracted without a risk of arousing unpleasant feel- 
ing between the two peoples. 
intrusion of 
start, 


If it impossible to 
English longshore- 
German authorities 
should be extra vigilant in protecting them against 
mob violence. 


discourage the 


men, before they the 


BLOODY REPRISALS IN RUSSIA. 
It is only the more conspicuous assassinations 
are reported in the cable despatches from 
and civil officers 


in all parts of the empire are being continually re- 


Lesset police, military. 


(Continued on page 444.) 
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THE NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The official statement that 4,407 pupils of thirty- 
three nationalities, ranging in years from fifteen to 
seventy-eight, attended the elementary evening 
schools of Cleveland during the past term is a fact 
of happy significance. In many cases children 
fresh from Europe made their entry into the night 
schools, while the foreign-born pupils’ average 
length of residence in this country was less than 
one year. The attendance at these schools+has 
steadily increased. Year by year the gratifying 
and also pathetic sight is presented of hundreds of 
strangers to these shores young and old together, 
striving with earnestness, and sometimes as a great 
sacrifice, the better to equip themselves to battle 
with the new conditions here encountered and to 
seize the larger opportunities here presented. 

Most of these night pupils are from countries in 
which educational advantages are the slenderest, 
extending, for the masses of the people, hardly be- 
yond the years of childhood. In their old homes 
most of the pupils would be beyond the common 
school age. While in most cases the bread-and- 
butter motive is frankly the controlling one, it is 
probably the fact that a higher aim _ influences 
many; that they endeavor in their new country to 
make up some of the deficiencies which they real- 
ized in the old; that they are impelled by the worthy 
ambition which carries an American boy from 

e grade to grade beyond the bare requirements, and 
that they profit perhaps more than he does by the 
training, if only by reason of the greater obstacles 
that must be overcome. Education obtained at such 
a serious sacrifice is likely to prove that best worth 
having. 

It is imposible to estimate the effect of these 
night schools as a factor in assimilating to Ameri- 
can conditions these large numbers of foreigners, 
most of whom know little even of our language ; 
but it is probably sufficient to justify their reten- 
tion if only as a leaven of citizenship. It goes 
without saying that most of these ambitious young 
people are of the stuff that will make them leaders 
among their fellow countrymen, and the benefits 
they are winning for themselves will eventually 
percolate through the more inert mass of their 
fellows. The pupils are not the only beneficiaries. 
The night schools contribute to the welfare of the 
whole community in the same sense, though to a 


less degree, as does the school system.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


a 


ATHLETICS VS. BOOKS. 


Professor Arthur Gordon Webster of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, has this to say: “Last year the 
University of Pennsylvania spent on athletics 
$88,000, while during the same time fifteen col- 
leges and universities in the state of New York, in- 
cluding Columbia and Cornell, spent on books for 
their library, $67,000. In a single football game 
the gate receipts amounted to $80,000, a sum more 
than sufficient to run both Clark College and 


Clark University for a whole year.” Comment is 
needless. 
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(Continued from page 433.]} 


work may be begun in the first year of the child’s 
school life by employing as an agency, imagination. 
Sound exists in imagination as surely as does any- 
thing else. This faculty for focusing sound in the 
brain is receiving marked attention by leading 
psychologists. It appeals to me as a valuable 
means of training. What have you to say to Mrs. 
Smith to-day, Mary? Will you tell it in music? 
Just one short sentence. Shall I answer it in 
music? Well, sing it carefully, and then, Mrs. 
Smith is careful to piece the fragments out, so that 
the tune shall sound well to the other little listen- 
ers. The class may take part in this exercise by 
singing the combined fragments, and they will soon 
learn that there is such a thing as a musical phrase 
or sentence, inspired by thought. 

The next step in my judgment should be sug- 
gested imagery. Tell the child what to think, lead 
him on in his own imagination to the climax of tone 
utterance and you will find that (in the majority of 
cases) his mind will supply the climax. For in- 
stance, children, I should like to know if some of 
you can imagine a bird that you have never seen? 
Let us try Charles first. Close your eyes so that 
you may forget all about us and what we have been 
doing. Now travel with me into fairyland. You 
are going to make the picture up, you know. Be- 
gin with the feet and legs, now paint the wings and 
breast any gorgeous color that you like, and the 
beak long or short. Your bird must be beautiful 
I know, and he sits on the limb of a tree in a beau- 
tiful garden. He opens his eyes, looks about, and 
his little heart throbs with joy as he hears the birds 
singing in the trees all about him. Now he opens 
his mouth to answer them. What does he say, 
Charles? Can you hear his short, crisp song of 
happiness, and whistle or sing it for us? 

In an exercise of this kind, each child imagines 
his or her own bird, and gach child imagines a 
short, joyful bird song, in fact each child has in- 
vented some sort of a melody. It seems to me a 
delightful path on the road to invention. 

Some children are more “matter of fact” than 
others and show less interest in an exercise of this 
kind, but the next step never fails to claim their 
attention. Every child who has hearing loves bird 
calls and responses. These can be used to secure 
interval practice and quick imitation. 

Rote songs should be selected with a view to 
their future usefulness. They shouldcontribute 
toward the general education and development of 
the adult that is to be. If a song cannot be re- 
called in after life by man or woman with pleasure, 
has it been worth while? The range must be suita- 
ble to the compass of the child voice, and the inter- 
vals and rhythms simple. The words should be 
carefully chosen for worth, and have few repeti- 
tions. If we teach the melody by phrases, before 


-the sentiment of the words is known by the class, 


I believe that a keener sense of appropriate fitting 
is developed. It seems to me wise to teach some 
melodies without words, giving a chance for origi- 
nal word thought. 

It is possible for the music teacher to give as in- 
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telligent an analysis of a song as it is for the regu- 
lar teacher to interpret a poem so that the majority 
of the class will understand. We plan our work 
for the average child, and our methods of instruc- 
tion can be made similar to those used in other 
subjects. 

Repetition and contrast are natural to us; we 
have an instinct for both. Our whole music sys- 
tem is built upon these two principles. Repeti- 
tion appeals to the child first, and in recognition of 
this fact I believe that we do well in teaching part 
singing, when we begin with the round or catch. 
Our forefathers have left many quaint contribu- 
tions of canonic form. As soon as a child can take 
part in an exercise of this kind he is ready to ap- 
preciate the canon, or rule of strict imitation. 

Contrast develops more slowly, but a child can 
be taught early that contrast is evident in nearly 
every selection that he sings. 

Analysis should be a part of every music lesson. 
The child can, and should, be told of the value of 
different rhythms in expressing emotion as early 
as he has a sense of appreciation for their arith- 
metical values. 

Folk songs should be taught because they have 
proved their value by living, and because they have 
musical, rhythmical, and poetical characteristics 
peculiar to the people of the country that gave them 
birth. 

If the music work has been carefully supervised 
in the grades, pupils are prepared to enjoy the art 
song and more difficult music that it is possible to 
study in the high schools, because of the changed 
conditions in voice and environment. The more 
intelligent the student becomes in music the better 
he understands and appreciates the symmetry, 
grace, and beauty of it. 

He learns in the grammar grades of an antece- 
dent and consequent in speech; should he be de- 
nied the knowledge of the same in music? He 
can also understand that certain rhythms and in- 
tervals express joy, and that others express grief, 
fear, surprise, etc. 

Much more can be accomplished in teaching the 
principles of interpretation than one would im- 
agine before undertaking it. Good songs and a 
competent teacher are the first essentials. By good 
songs we mean that the content of the words shall 
be useful in the development of the embrionic 
adult, as well as that the songs have a good musi- 
cal setting. 

Songs from the masterpieces should be given 
with their proper sources, and when it is possible, 
with the original setting. I think we are apt to 
select songs just because they are beautiful in some 
work of art, forgetting that in the process of elimi- 
nation much of the beauty is lost. 

The beginnings of music as told in musical his- 
tory stimulates interest in the science and perform- 
ance of music. Biographies of the great tone 
masters give a knowledge of the limitations and 
conditions under which the great art works were 
written and extend an interest to the works them- 
selves. 

Entertainments in high schools can, if properly 
managed, become factors in community music edu- 
cation and be of lasting value to the students. 
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Artists usually respond with pleasure to an invita- 
tion to illustrate a good musical lecture in the cause 
of education. By carefully guiding young people 
in the development of muical experience we are 
opening up possible avenues for future effort that 
we ourselves are unable to explore. Let us see to 
it that the tools are good, and that the children use 
them intelligently, so that the future will be toward 
better citizenship. By cultivating good taste in 
music we eliminate the bad. We are such a great 
mixed people that we need music, both socially and 
intellectually. Let us look to the quality. There 
are many good books to select from; many more 
are being written; and sheet music is within our 
reach at small cost. 

Picture music helps to a better understanding 
of some phases of music. The great masters have 
all employed it as an agency to image scenes, birds, 
and beasts. If a Mozart can turn the whole zoolo- 
gical gardens loose in his overture to the creation, 
and a Beethoven imitate the sounds of nature in 
one of his great symphonies, we can get useful sug- 
getions for our work along this line. 

In emphasizing music as an aesthetic factor in 
child life we must ourselves have high ideals, and 
by our method of instruction be able to inspire 
him with an ambition to hear and to know the best 
of our art. 


GLASSES INEXPENSIVE. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I note considerable discussion in 
several educational periodicals concerning the purchase 
of glasses for needy pupils. I have been doing that in 
Reading for a number of years. The cost is very nomi- 
nal, less than fifty cents for the most complex glasses, 
including frame. This is the optician’s price, and of 
course includes a profit to the manufacturer. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles S. Foos. 
Reading, Pa. 


THE NATION'S WEALTH. 


In a special report on wealth, debt, and taxation, is- 
sued recently by the census, it is shown that the nation’s 
wealth grew from $7,135,780,228 in 1850 to $107,104¢192,- 
410. 

Attached to the report is a table showing the increase 
as follows:— 


The increase of wealth per family from 1850 
to 1860 was $180, from 1870 to 1890 1S, 
and from 1890 to 1904 $182. In Great Britain 
the per capita indebtedness of all classes, national 
and local, was 3.93 times, in France 4.86 times, and in 
Italy 2.25 times that of the United States. If account 
be taken of the national wealth, it is found that the abil- 
ity of the countries to meet their indebtedness is ex- 
pressed by the following figures: In the United States 
the total debt is $2.85 for’ each $100 of national wealth; 
in Great Britain it is $10.50; in France, $14.25, and in 
Italy, $17.38. 


a 


E. C., California: Your paper is splendid 
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BOOK TABLE, 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU 
LIKE IT and THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Intro- 
duction and Notes by Henry Norman Hudson, LL. D. 
Edited and revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black, LL. D. 
(Glasgow), with the co-operation of Andrew Jackson 
George, Litt. D. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents per volume. 

The Hudson Shakespeare has been classic for nearly 
thirty years. He used the First Folio edition, and he 
placed the notes on the same page as the text and they 
are exceedingly suggestive and helpful.- After thirty 
years it has seemed well for the publishers to have the 
notes carefully revised and brought up to date with such 
modification of the “Introduction” as is desirable, and 
for this expert revision no more critical scholars could 
have been suggested than Charlton Black and Mr. Georze. 
The binding is highly attractive and the size of the book 
in the true sense handy. 


GASKELL’S CRANFORD. Edited by Charles FE. 
Rhodes, A. M., of the Lafayette High School of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. 3812 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This charming little volume comes in “The Gateway 
Series,” which is under the general supervision of Henry 
van Dyke. The editor—Mr. Rhodes—has a pleasant eu- 
logistic introduction telling of Mrs. Gaskell and of her 
literary activities. And then follows the delightful story 
itself, told in the most attractive English, and which by 
competent judges is pronounced a classic. The touch of 
real life is in every paragraph. The annotations are ex- 
ceedingly well-chosen, and are only given when some 
point requires an explanation of some allusion which to 
the American student might be obscure. 


A SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER. Compiled and 
annotated by [Trancis WHaroid Dike, instructor in 
French, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 334 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

The compiler has brought together in this volume 
forty-one scientific articles in French, gathered from 
periodicals of the past few years, and from the pen of 
eminent French scientists. The articles cover a wide 
range, dealing with photography, locomotors, bridges, 
forests, rivers, telegraphy, eclipses, tides, ete. The au- 
thor aims to meet the needs of certain students in cel- 
leges and technical schools who ought to know the vo- 
cabulary of science as well as scientific research as they 
appear in French.—an eminently judicious aim. A 
French-English vocabulary is given, with careful notes 
on the text, and a list of the proper names used, with a 
brief account of them. 


A GUIDE FOR LABORATORY AND FIELD WORK IN 
ZOOLOGY. By Henry R. Linville, Ph. D., of DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York, and Henry A. Kelly, 
Ph. D., of the Ethical Culture School, New York. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Flexible cloth. 12mo. 104 pp. 
List price, 35 cents. 

A remarkably serviceable work designed for students 
who are to engage in laboratory and field work in con- 
nection with their study of zoology. Where larger knowl- 
edge is required on the subject in hand than can be 
gained by observation, the authors append valuable 
hints regarding articles and works to be consulted. 
Though this “Guide” is planned to accompany the work 
on “General Zoology” by the same authors, it may be 
used quite effectively with any other text-book on the 
same theme. It is certainly the result of the most pains- 
taking thought and arrangement by its authors. 


LUCRETIUS DE RERUM NATURA. Edited by Pro- 
fessor William A. Merrill, Ph. D., of the University of 
California. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 816 pp. Price, $2.25. 

This volume, the only complete American edition of 
the poem, contains an introduction, the text of the entire 
poem, a commentary, and an index. As a whole it is an 
independent work and is in no sense an adaptation of 
any of its predecessors. The introduction gives a 
sketch of the life and character of the author, the prin- 
ciples of the Epicurean philosophy, an appreciation of the 
poem and of its subject-matter, and a brief criticism cf 
previous editions. The text is an independent recens‘on 
in the light of recent critical work. The commentary is 
elaborate, yet concise, and contains brief criticisms of 
proposed emendations of the text, numerous parallel 
passages from Lucretius and other authors, and frequent 
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citations from ancient and modern literature to aid in 

the interpretation of the thought. 

STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. By Henry Elton Kratz, Ph. D., super!ntend- 
ent of schools, Calumet, Mich. Boston: Educational 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
A delightful resume of the characteristics of children 

as seen in their school life by one who enjoys their soci- 
ety and looks upon them as friends. The author deals 
with “Children’s Preferences,” their “Ideas of Conduct 
and Punishment,” their “Reading,” their “Alertness,” 
their “Criticisms,” and many other equally interesting 
themes. One may here learn more about live children 
in fifteen minutes than he has learned by his own un- 
aided observations for many years. 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. By Tudor’ Jenks, 
author of “In the Days of Chaucer,” “In the Days of 
Shakespeare,” “In the Days of Milton,” and “In the 
Days of Scott.” New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 

This series, which now numbers five, is attractive for 
the student and the general reader. The other volumes 
are “In the Days of Chaucer.” ‘In the Days of Shakes- 
peare,” “In the Days of Milton,’ and “In the. Days of 
Scott.” Mr. Jenks has the art of selecting the phases 
of biography and of contemporary conditions, social and 
literary, which meet the wishes of the student most 
readily and he states everything clearly and entertain- 
ingly. His sense of perspective is gratifying and his 
winnowing gift is highly creditable. 

KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by J. 
H. Castleman of St. Louis. Maemillan’s Pocket 
American and English Classics. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. (4 x 5%). 510 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

This delightful pocket edition of American and English 
classics has already passed the one hundred mark. 
They are a great library of themselves, including more 
than eighty of the masters of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and America. Personally, we prize this set and 
make much use of it both at home and in travel. Paper, 
type, binding, and shape are all attractive, while the 
introduction and notes are all that can be desired. 
SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY. By Jennie R. White and 

Adelaide Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 136 pp. Price. 40 cents. 

A charming little story of travel by two American 1a- 
dies through a land that is not any too well known in 
America. The authors in a most picturesque style tell 
us of Cape Colony, Rhodesia, the Transvaal, Natal, and 
other places, and illustrate their text with delightful 
euts. It is one of the most charming lessons in geog- 
raphy, and ought to have a wide circulation, as it cer- 
tainly merits it. 
LOWELL'S A MOOSEHEAD JOURNAL AND OTHER 

PAPERS. soston: Houghion. Mifflin & Co. Paper. 

124 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

A group of several of James Russell Lowell’s) most 
pleasing prose writings, appearing as No. 169 in’ the 
Riverside Literature Series. Annotations on the text are 
a valuable addition. 


THE TRAIL TO THE WOODS. By Clarence Hawkes. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 176 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

A mostenchanting series of descriptions of the creatures 
of the forest, of foxes and moose, of red-deer and wild 
cats, of eagles and woodcock, ete. No one but a most 
ardent admirer of the wild-wood could have produced 
anything as fascinating as this. The story of ‘‘ The Tri- 
pod Fox” is simply irresistible. It is of a fox who had 
lost one paw ina trap, but he never got into another. 
Many a boy will want to sit up nights over this little book. 

BUOKS RECEIVED. 


“ History of the Pestalozzian Movement in the United States.” 
By WillS. Monroe. Syracuse, N Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

** Quelques Contes des Romanciers Naturalistes.’’ Selected by L. 
H. Dow & P. O. Skinner. Price, 55 cents. Boston: D. C.Heath & Co. 

‘“*The Spirit of Nature Study.” By E. F. Bigelow. New York: A 
S. Barnes & Co. 

The Hawthorne Readers: ‘‘Story Friends, A Primer.’’—‘ Little 
Folk Tales, A First Reader.’’—‘‘ Story Land, A Second Reader.’’— 
‘**From Many Lands, A Third Reader.’? New York: Globe School 
Book Company. 

** Once Upon a ‘lime Stories By Melvin Hix. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co 

‘The First True Gentleman.”’ Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 

Changed Cross.’’ Compiled by A. D. F. Randolph. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘“‘Pitman’s Cumulative Speller.’’ By Charles E. Smith. Price, 40 
cents. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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RECENT TEXT-BOOK 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

By TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON. 12mo. Cloth. 

xxii+357 pp. 50 cents net. 

lesigned for use in the highest grammar grades and 
the lower high school grades. Habits rather than rules 
of writing is the key note of the book. Effort is con- 
stantly made to bring out the student's individuality and 
to secure personality in his written work. 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION 
By DOROTHEA F. CANFIELD, formerly secretary of 
the Horace Mann Schools, and George R. Carpenter, 
professor of rhetoric and English composition in Col- 
umbia University, 12mo. Cloth. xvi+274 pp. 50 
cents net, 
The material is well arranged, well graded, and ad- 
mirably adapted for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


EXPOSITION IN CLASS-ROOM PRACTICE 


By THEODORE C. MITCHILL, Boys’ High School, 
3rooklyn, and GEORGE R. CARPENTER, professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth. ix+3873 pages. 70 cents net, 
A special feature of this new book is the devices intro- 
duced to compel the pupil to help himself. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH 


By Professor ERASTUS PALMER, of the College of the 
City of New York, and L. WALTER SAMMIS. Cloth. 
12mo. xii+222 pp. 60 cents net. 

The subject of this work may be summed up as the 
philosophy of inflection. It shows the student how to 
get the thought and to understand the emotion, and then 
how to express both thought and emotion vocally. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Ph. D., Professor of 
Rhetorie and English Philology in Western Reserve 
University. 12mo. Cloth. 208 pp. 80 cents net. 
This book chronicles the general facts of our language 

development, the special influences of different periods, 

and the more important changes in the forms of words. 


RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 


and English Composition in Columbia University, 

New York City. 12mo. Cloth. xviii+482 pp. $1.00 

net. 

This volume contains all the material necessary for 
secondary school work in this subject, in accordance 
with the best tested and soundest principles of theory 
and practice. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University, New 
York City. Cloth. 12mo. xv+213 pages. 75 cents net. 
A complete revision of “Principles of English Gram- 

mar.” The present volume is less difficult, and is 

adapted to the needs of first year high school pupils, 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By HENRY WILLIAM ELSON. Cloth. 12mo. xxviii 
+491 pp. 90 cents net. 


“An admirable grouping of the leading events and per- 
sonages in our national development, with a conspicu- 
ously careful selection and natural emphasis.” For the 
upper grades of the grammar school, lower grades of the 
high school, and ungraded rural schools. 


CITY GOVERNMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By CHARLES DWIGHT WILLARD, secretary of the 

Municipal League, Los Angeles, California. 12mo. 

Cloth. xiv +170 pp. 50 cents net. 

Describes in stmple, direct language the practical 
working of the municipality, and discusses in an impar- 
tial spirit the various problems connected with civie bet- 


terment. For high schools and the upper. grammar 
grade. 


MANUAL OF ARGUMENTATION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 
3v CRAVEN LAYCOCK, Assistant Professor of Ora- 
tory in Dartmouth College, and KEITH A. SPOF- 
FORD, Instructor in English in Hartford (Vt.) High 
School. 12mo. Cloth. xviii+161 pp. 50 cents net. 
This manual presents in a clear and simple way the ele- 
ments of debate to that class of students who are not 
sufficiently advanced to use the more difficult text-books 
on the subject. 


AN ELEMENTARY LOGIC 


By JOHN E. RUSSELL, M. A., Mark Hopkins Profes- 
sor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Williams 
College. 12mo. Cloth. 250 pp. 75 cents net. 


This volume meets the demand for a modern exposi- 
tion of the essentials of logic adapted to the mental de- 
velopment of young pupils. It is a simple and compact 
presentation of the principles of correct thinking. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 
By ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, Hor- 
ace Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, 
Principal Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
12mo. Cloth. 301 pp. 60 cents net. 
The sixty-five lessons comprising this book provide an 
adequate preparation for the reading of Caesar. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA = SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
byt comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BBE HELD. 


April 27: Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association, Latin School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 
May 8-11: Joint meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion, and the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 10: Eastern Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association, Norwich. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. 8B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
State Teachers’ Associa- 

on. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Ata meeting of the 
Teachers’ Geography Club at the 
Horace Mann schoolhouse April 24, 
at 7.45 o'clock, Edson L. Ford will 
speak on “The Flood-plains of the 
United States.” 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club will meet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick April 20. Dinner will be served 
promptly at 1 p. m. The after-din- 
ner topic will be “The Personal 
Touch in Tutorial Work and in Class 
Teaching.” Guests of the club will 
be Professor Andrew fF. West, 
Princeton University; discussion led 
by Alfred E. Stearns, principal of 
Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; Dr. William Gallagher, head- 
master of Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, Mass. Music by D. B. 
Babcock, of Albion quartette. 

CAMBRIDGE. The fortieth an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Asso¢iation of Classical and High 
School Teachers will be held in the 
Cambridge Latin School building 
April 27 at 9.30. The following pro- 
gram will be followed: “Esperanto: 
Its Value as a Language Study,” D. 
O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin school, 
Boston; discussion opened by Leo 
Wiener, Harvard College; “Litera- 
ture in the High School,” Katharine 
H. Shute, Normal school, -Boston; 
“The Submerged Tenth in our High 
Schools, What Shall Be Done with 
It? A Symposium,” George A. 
Hitchcock, high school, Brookline; 
Charles F. Harper, high school, 
Quincy; E. D. Russell, Classical high 
school, Lynn; W. C. Bates, superin- 
tendent of — schools, Cambridge; 
Charles W. Parmenter, Mechanic 
Arts high school, Boston; “Teaching 
as a Fine Art,” W. E. Huntington, 
president of Boston University; “Stu- 
dent Government in College and Sec- 
ondary Schools,” George D. Olds, 
acting-president of Amherst College; 


Alfred E. Stearns, Phillips Academy, 
Andover. 

SOUTH BYFIELD. Dummer 
Academy, the oldest in the country, 
will be 144 years old in June. 

SWAMPSCOTT. What can be 
accomplished by the organization of 
a school body along well-thought-out 
lines is exemplified by the results at- 
tained by the new superintendent of 
the Swampscott schools, William J. 
Pelo. Mr. Pelo is a Harvard gradu- 
ate, an assistant in that college’s de- 
partment of education, and has for 
some years made the theory and 
practice of this subject his special 
study. He assumed the supervision 
of the Swampscott schools last fall, 
and at once undertook a thorough re- 
organization. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Round 
Table of school superintendents of 
the Connecticut valley met March 16. 
The chief matter of interest was the 
presentation of a silver loving cup 
to Grenville T. Fletcher of North- 
ampton, who recently retired after 
eighteen years of service as agent of 
the state board of education. The 
presentation was made by Superin- 
tendent C. P. Hall of Shelburne 
Falls. Mr. Fletcher, who was pres- 
ent, was taken entirely by surprise. 
He responded feelingly. The Round 
Table adopted the following  resolu- 
tions, drafted by a committee ap- 
pointed at a previous meeting:— 

Whereas, Grenville T. Fletcher has 
resigned the honorable position of 
agent of the state board of education, 
—this action being considered neces- 
sary in order to regain and conserve 
his health; therefore 

Resolved: 1. That with deep re- 
gret we part with his genial presence 
in our schools and his valued services 
to the cause of education here in 
Massachusetts, feeling that we super- 
intendents, all school officials, the 
teachers of the state, and all educa- 
tional interests of the commonwealth 
are losers by Mr. Fletcher’s retire- 
ment. 


2. That we particularly recognize 


and heartily appreciate the special 
service he has rendered to the cause 
of supervision in this state, in being 
both wise and judicious, persistent 
and tactful, courageous and _ diplo- 
matic, through eighteen years of ef- 
fective service. As a result we have 
an enduring monument to his mem- 
ory, the now fully accomplished fact 
of all towns in these four western 
counties brought under harmonious, 
co-operative, and efficient educational 
supervision,—a gigantic task nobly 
done. 

3. That we further recognize his 
large, helpful, and most sympathetic 
service to the rural schools of west- 
ern Massachusetts. Committeemen 
have repeatedly sought his counsel, 
and followed it; superintendents have 
ever found him both kind and practi- 
cal in advice and suggestion; teach- 
ers have prized his visits to their 
schoolrooms, knowing him to be their 
truest friend, because he understood 
their trials and difficulties best; chil- 
dren have no®@ dreaded his coming, 
the smile and the kind word at once 
gaining their confidence and dispell- 
ing their fears. 

4. That while not for us superin- 
tendents particularly to say it, we 
know of Mr. Fletcher’s conspicuous 
service to the larger educational 
movements of our state and of our 
times. He has been resourceful and 
influential in securing legislation; he 
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has contributed much toward the ex- 
cellency of our normal schools; he 
has, by his reports, his contributions 
to the press, and his correspondence, 
carried his name and his progressive 
ideas to other states, until Massachu- 
setts is more than ever an _ educa- 
tional watchword to the nation. 

5. That, now bidding him “good- 
by” as an educational official, we are 
grateful that his home remains near 
us, in this beautiful valley, which 
gives location and name to our Round 
Table. We _ shall enjoy his presence 
at our meetings, his greetings, and 
his counsel. The Round Table ac- 
cepts no resignations. 

Resolutions were also adopted on 
the recent sudden death of George 
H. Danforth of Westfield, formerly 
school superintendent at Westfield 
and Greenfield. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Principal Lyman G. Horton of 
Providence Conference Seminary, 
East Greenwich, has resigned after 
four years of service. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut Schoolmasters’ 
Club held its annual meeting in Hart- 
ford recently. About 150 attended 
the meeting and they heard indus- 
trial education in the public schools 
discussed by J. Ernest G. Yalden, 
superintendent of the Baron de 
Hirsch school in New York, and 
Charles F. Warner, principal of the 
Springfield, Mass., high school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


The following oflicers of the lowa 
State Teachers’ Association were 
chosen for the ensuing year at its an- 
nual meeting: Président, County Su- 
perintendent F. E. Lark, Monona 
County; first vice-president, Dr. W. 
A. Shanklin, Upper lowa University; 
second vice-president, Marie Z. Pin- 
grey, Estherville; third vice-presi- 
dent, W. D. Salisbury, Clarinda; see- 
retary, C. R. Scroggie, Des Moines; 
treasurer, Professor George W. 
Sampson, Cedar Falls; member of ex- 
ecutive committee, O. M. Elliott, Shel- 
don. 

EXIRA. Joseph H. Bell of this 
town has taught in country schools in 
Clayton, Audubon, and Fayette coun- 
ties in this state for 135 terms, or 
forty-five years. He is under seventy 
years of age and did not begin to 
teach till he was well into the twen- 
ties. 

DUBUQUE. ‘Thomas M. Barrett 
of this city has been a grammar 
school principal for about forty-five 
years. 

SIOUX CITY. Superintendent W. 
Bb. Stevens, who goes from here to 
Davenport as the successor of Super- 
intendent Young, has had a success- 
ful career with us. He was at one 
time a principal in Quincy, Mass., 
under the famous Colonel Francis W. 

-arker; later he was principal in 
Somerville, Mass., when the editor of 
the Journal of Education was a mem- 
ber of his board of education. From 
there he went to Staten Island. He 
came West and went into business, 
representing eastern capital. After 
the lull came in business here Mr. 
Stevens took the principalship of the 
largest school in the city, from which 
he was promoted to the superintend- 
ency when H. E. Kratz went to Calu- 
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met. The present promotion is well 
deserved and results from the record 
he has made here. 

DAVENPORT. Superintendent W. 
B. Stevens of Sioux City has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of Daven- 
port. Mr. Young, whom he succeeds, 
has been the patriarch of the crafts in 
the state. He has been identified 
with the schools longer than any 
other superintendent in the state has 
ever been identified with the schools 
of any city in the state, and to him in 
large measure is due the high stand 
the schools have had along modern 
lines. He was the first to introduce 
manual training and other up-to-date 
features. 


INDIANA, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Wabash 
College has selected Rey. Dr. George 
L. Mackintosh of Indianapolis to suc- 
ceed the late William Paterson Kane, 
and an endowment of $375,000 is to 
be raised at once. Of course Indian- 
apolis will do most of it; it is a way 
she has. 


Dr. Edwin Lawrence Sargent. 


The announcement of the death on 
February 12, 1907, of Dr. Edwin 
Lawrence Sargent, master at the 
Cambridge, Mass., English high 
school, brought an unusual shock to 
a large circle of his aequaintances. 
Dr. Sargent was born in Lynn in No- 
vember, 1843. He was the son of 
James M. and Lydia L. Sargent. H's 
early education was in the public 
schools of his native city and in the 
Bridgewater Normal school, where he 
was graduated. He subsequently 
entered Harvard University and was 
graduated with honor in the class of 
1868. Several years later he ac- 
quired the earned degree of Ph. D. 
from the College of the City of New 
York. 

His first teaching was done in the 
schools of Lynn and in a private 
school in Boston. In the year 1881 
he became a teacher in the Cam- 
bridge high school. Four years later, 
when that school was divided into 
the English high school and the Latin 
school, Dr. Sargent was assigned to 
the English high school and re- 
mained in that school for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The pre-eminent characteristics of 
Dr. Sargent were a scholarly mind, a 
faithful spirit, and a genial disposi- 
tion. These qualities marked him as 
an excellent companion and leader 
for young people of the high-school 
period. They won him the esteem of 
his colleagues and of his pupils alike, 
and the remembrance of them deep- 
ens the sense of loss which is felt 
very widely among those who have 
heen associated with him in these 
last twenty-five years. His retiring 
disposition led him to avoid special 
prominence in educational or other 
circles, but made him an even more 
valued friend in the smaller circles of 
his associates. 

—- —_ ——_ 

D. A. Fraser, well known to Bos- 
ton educational people, has assumed 
the New England agency manage- 
ment of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany with offices at 101 Tremont 
street, where his friends will have 
a warm welcome. 


> 


Only a mean girl at a _ wedding 
will make it a point to look happier 
than the bride.—Somerville Journal. 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., an 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 

Announcement for 1907-08 ready April ist. 

Teachers College Publications :— 

TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 
EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 

No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 

on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


Summer School of the Michigan 
State Normal College 


The faculty of the Michigan State Normal 
Coilege will offer work in all its departments 
during the six weeks’ summer school of 1907. 
The library and laboratories will be open, and 
all other facilities of the institution will be 
placed at the disposal of the students. Tui- 
tion fee of $3.00 covers all courses and lectures. 

Tuition will be free to summer school stu- 
dents in all classes of the Conservatory of 
Music pertaining to public school work. 

Summer School begins Monday, June 24, 
and closes August 2. Monday, June 24, will 
be classification day Classes will meet regu- 
larly Tuesday and thereafter. 

Courses offered will be regular, special, and 
general, as follows: 

1. Regular courses, as indicated in the cat 
alogue. 

2. Special courses will be offered in general 
method by members of the faculty and others 
engaged for this purpose. 

Special courses of six weeks will be offered 
for village and rural school teachers, and for 
those wishing to prepare for examinations 
before county boards or the State Board of 
Education. 

Courses of six weeks will be given in meth 
ods in the various departments. 

Classes in domestic science and art will be 
carried during the entire term. 

The training school will be operated asa 
school of observation under the care of the 
regular critics. 

3. General Courses. The general lecture 
courses which have proved so popular during 
the last few years w iH be given again this year. 
These are all free. They will consist of lectures 
on educational themes of interest to teachers 
who seek inspiration, improvement, and ad- 
vancement in their profession, and will be 
given for the general benefit of the whole 
body of students. Eminent teachers and lec- 
turers have been engaged for this course. 

Send for catalogue. 


L. H. JONES, President 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of cOllege 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Sixth Session—Six Weeks. 
June 25—August 2. 


THE BEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, 
music, drawing, manual training, domestic 
science, euthenics, expression, physical train- 
ing, nature study and biology, agriculture, 
horticulture, school gardening, eogra- 
phy. geology, mathemat- 
cs, English, literature, the Bible, Latin, 
Greek, German, French, Spanish, history, 
economics, sociology, psychology, education, 
Sixty popular lectures and high class musical 
entertainments. Conventions of National 
Story Tellers’ League, National Guild of Play, 
Interstate League for the Betterment of Pub: 
lic Schools, Southern Kindergarten Associ- 
ation, Southern high school principals and 
teachers.—One fare on all Southern roads.— 
No fees except nominal registration fee.— 
Board and lodging at reasonable rates.—For 
full announcement and special information, 
address, P. P. CLAXTON, Sup’t. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture, 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture 

Summer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants. 

Location: Madison the Beautiful. 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Summer : 


Quarter, 1907 

First Term, June 15—July 
25; Second Term, July 25— 
August 3t enables students 
to begin regular work with- 
out waiting for the Autumn 
Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for 
teachers. 

Divinity School, Law 
School, School o t Education, 
Rush Medical College (affili- 
ated); Graduate Schools of 
Arts and Literature, Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science; 
Senior and Junior Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

Forinformation address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial 
Geography, Drawing, Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Psychology, School Administration. 

hese courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn, 


BS Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth. $3.00. 


IR D 914 pages. : 
110 colored illustrations. 
OOK 272 black and white illustrations. 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


" and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Private Schools, Colleges and Societies. 
jock and special designs. FILLING 

A SPECIALTY. _ Illustrated catalog 

and samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y¥. 
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THAT THE 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January 1st, 1907, to April 1st, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock. and send us your order 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


Peace Exercise. 
(Continued from page 432.) 


“Nor honor is won from the battle- 
field red, 
Nor glory from tumult and strife. 
That soldier is only by godlike 
thought led, 
Who offers his country his life. 


“Ye warriors of freedom, ye cham- 
pions of right, 
Sheathe your swords to sweet har- 
mony’s strains; 
No bayonet should gleam and soldier 
should fight 
Where glorious Liberty reigns.” 


Peace.— 
“Land of the brave and the free, all 
hail! 
Above thy domes the breeze the flags 
is blowing, 
Thou art the future, irised, sun- 
crowned, glowing, 
And War to greet thee drops his 
coat of mail, 
Loud calls the past from her dead 
fields of blood:— 
Disarm! 
The world of Christ obedient to her 
Lord :— 
Disarm! 
The toilers of all lands with one ac- 
cord:— 
Disarm! 
The mothers of all lands in one grand 
word :— 
Disarm! 
The children leading the New World’s 
brotherhood 
Disarm! 
And all who men’s life-blood as sa- 
ered hold, 
And all who live for men and not 
their gold, 
And the long future as her gates un- 
fold:— 
Disarm!” 


Columbia.— 
“All bright with the fields of the har- 
vest to-day, 
Time moves to its destinies splen- 
did, 
And Freedom triumphant is leading 
the way 
By Science and Progress defended. 
The school heads the march of the 
banner of God, 
In the way Pestalozzi in clear visions 


trod, 
And truth is the end of endeavor, 


And our Washington’s fame and our 

grand Lincoln’s name 
Shall ring in the trumpets forever! 
(Trumpets are blown.) 

Hail, stars of the dawn! Hail, bright 
harvest morn! 

The destinies say to the spindles, go 
on! 

(Trumpets blow.) 

The trumpets are sounding! Arise 
and essay, 

Come -see ye the day 

That forever shall live; 

Come see ye the day!” 


Liberty.— 
“Messiah of nations, let centuries hail 
Thy secular year of thanksgiving: 
Like the Romans of old, let them tell 
the grand tale 
That is heard only once by the liv- 
ing. 
The new march’of Knowledge and 
Progress appears, 
And Chronos is winding the clock of 
the years, 
A hundred Thanksgivings shall fol- 
low the sun, 
And this grand flag of peace shall 
bind them as one, 
(Takes flag and waves it.) 
And the centuries sing as the peace 
trumpets play 
Like the Romans of old down tlie 
Appian way— 
Come see ye the day 
That forever shall live; 
Come see ye the day!” 
(Bugles blow.) 
(Curtain or procession.) 


“Mamma,” queried little Fred, 
“how old will I be on my next birth- 
day?” 

“You'll be five years old if you live, 
dear,” replied his mother. 

“Yes, but suppose I don’t live,” 
continued the small inquisitor, “how 
old will I be then?” 


Even Luther Burbank hasn't yet 
succeeded in grafting the milk weed 
on the strawberry plant and produc- 
ing strawberries and cream.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


atin 
> 


It always discourages a man to find 
that all the rest of the world is laugh- 
ing at him, unless he is a humorist or 
a comedian.—Somerville Journal. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 437.) 


moved by assassins and the statis- 
tics of this bloody warfare, carried 
on, on the one hand, by the govern- 
ment with drum-head courts-martial 
and summary executions, and on the 
other by the bomb, knife, and revol- 
ver of the Terrorists, make an appall- 
ing total. According to the st. let- 
ersburg correspondent of the London 
Times, between the first of last Au- 
gust and the eighth of April, there 
were 1,080 men and women shot or 
hanged by the summary sentence of 
military courts, most of them within 
forty-eight hours after arrest. while 
1.242 officials of high and low degree 
were assassinated. It is a terrible 
competition, but-:the Terrorists seem 
to lead. 


PEARY AND THE POLE. 


The indomitable Peary is alreidy 
arranging for another dash toward 
the Pole. One obstacle to his p!ans, 
that of a sufficient fund to finance 
the expedition, is reported to have 
been overcome by the subscription of 
$250,000. Another, the securing of a 
leave of absence from his post as 
commander in the navy, has been 
met by the generous grant of three 
years’ time. The way being thus 
cleared, the explorer hopes to start 
next June, and to that end all neeled 
repairs upon his ship the Roosevelt 
are being pushed, to the end that she 
may be entirely seaworthy by the 
date fixed upon. It is Peary’s inten- 
tion this time to take a course some- 
what westward of that which he fol- 
lowed before, so that he may be able 
to avail himself of the eastward 
drift of the ice floes. This will be 
his seventh polar expedition. 


+ 
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HER REASON. 


Pretty Peggy has a habit 
On which finic folk might frown— 
Never will she stick a stamp on 
Otherwise than upside down. 


Once I asked her why. She an- 
swered, 

Giving me the slyest glance: 
“What girl will not turn a man’s head 
Every time she gets the chance?’ 

—G. H. W. 


| | : —_ SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day | 
| 
\ 
| 
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Industrial Educational Exhibit. 


Jane Addams makes this pertinent 
suggestion: “To remain ignorant of 
American industrial development, 
and the human interests involved, is 
to miss much of the significance and 
value of contemporary life.” 

An attempt to dissipate any such 
ignorance to some extent has re- 
cently been made by a group of or- 
ganizations in Boston, by an exhib:t 
of industrial conditions which has at- 
tracted and interested several thou- 
sand visitors, and the outcome of 
which cannot fail to be of the great- 
est educational value. 

The sponsors for the exhibit were 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, the Massachusetts Con- 
sumers’ League, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the state board of 
health, and several other responsible 
organizations. 

The chief effort of the exhibit was 
to present in a vivid manner some of 
the prevailing industrial conditions 
in their relation to public health, 
safety, and welfare. By means of 
charts, photographs, and machines in 
active operation, the visitor necessar- 
ily gained some impression of the 
vast amount of thought and _ effort 
that is being given to the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions, and to 
the care for the producer as well as 
for the product. 

In one section one might see the 
conditions out of which the milk sup- 
ply comes; some of which were at 
once foul and repulsive, and others 
scrupulously sweet and wholesome. 
Photographs of bakeries were 
shown; some being ideal, and others 
revolting. There were pictures of 
tenements lacking in light, ventila- 
tion, and cleanliness; and the same 
after corrective measures by the 
board of health. Means of egress 
from factories and tenements in case 
of fire were graphically portrayed, as 
also the lack of them. Large prints 
of the interior of the great cotton 
mills showed the immense improve- 


ment in the surroundings in which 
thousands of operatives toil and 


spin. 

Dangerous callings were specially 
and vividly presented, callings in 
which the worker's comfort and 
health are endangered unless the 
greatest care is exercised. A series 
of charts showed sections of men’s 
lungs with various foreign sub- 
stances in them, such as_ jute fibre, 
steel filings, pearl-button dust, dust 
from rags, and from granite polish- 
ing. Other charts dealt with the bac- 
illi of tuberculosis, malaria, diph- 
theria, typhoid, and other germ dis- 
eases. 

A German chart dealt with the 
cause of accidents, wherein one might 
see what proportion of them came 
from the “inevitable risk,” what 
from the fault of the injured, and 
what from the fault of the employer. 

Special attention was given to la- 
bor by women and children, and to 
the safeguards thrown about such la- 
bor by legislation. A chart an- 
nounced that the number of children 
under sixteen in the factories of Mas- 
sachusetts was 22,389, and the num- 
ber under fourteen was 394. One 
woman of every fifteen in the o'd 
Bay state was engaged in some form 
of domestic work for a _ wage, 
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Twenty-five thousand boys and girls 
of the saine state leave school annu- 
ally between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years. 

How to meet the needs of such, so 
as to make them skilled workers, 
was represented by a group of work- 
ers from the North Bennet-street 
Industrial school, who were busy 
modeling in clay, and making some 
articles of cabinet ware. And there 
was a group of girls from the Boston 
Trade school, making women’s hats, 
shirt waists, and designs for many 
other useful articles. Sewing ma- 
chines, electrically driven, were in 
service by a group of young women 
making dresses, petticoats, and lin- 
gerie. 

An interesting chart showed how 
the modern specialization of industry 
has brought about the disintegration 
of many an old-time trade. An ex- 
ample was given in the making of a 
cout in a thoroughly-organized mod- 
ern clothing factory. A coat repre- 
sents the labor of thirty-nine per- 
sons, ne id of as formerly the work 
of one. Perhaps the leading impres- 
sion the visitor would gain from the 
exhibit is how everything in the in- 
dustrial line is being systematized 
to-day. 

Safety devices of every kind were 
on exhibition, in lamps that would 
not explode when upset; in saw 
guards; in exhaust fans to carry off 
dust, smoke, fumes, ete.; in respira- 
tors, goggles, and masks, to save men 
from flying fragments; in automatic 
safety valves; and scores of other 
preventives of danger. 

Raw materials and finished 
ucts were shown by the 
schools of Fall River, Lowell, and 
New Bedford. One most interesting 
exhibit was of cotton.—from the fibre 
in the bale up through all the stages 
to the yarn on the bobbin ready for 
the shuttle and the loom. And there 
was carriage drafting from Ames- 
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bury, jewelry designs from Attle- 
boro, ship drafting from Gloucester, 
and segments of shoes from Lynn. 

The effect of the exhibit upon the 
thousands of visitors can only be 
faintly imagined. But at least one 
result must have been to see in a 
most impressive way the dignity of 
labor, and the importance of a broad 
and careful industrial training as an 
essential element in our American 
education. 


FINANCIALLY AND OTHER- 
WISE. 
Teacher—“Tommy Wise, what is 


the shape of the earth?’ 
Tommy Wise—‘Well, from all I 
hear, it must be in pretty bad shape.” 


FOR SALE 


few Shares of Stock in 


THE J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 


B. A. C., 224 Comgress Street, 
Beston, Mass. 


Address, 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Sertd for copy of “Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union N.Y. 


BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


Water 


THE MOST USED 


THE BEST MADE 


WRITE US FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE (SENT FREE) 
CONCERNING WATER COLOR WORK IN GENERAL AND 
BRADLEY'S WATER COLORS IN PARTICULAR. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


WHAT SHALL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISOO. 


I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E, and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ACENCY 


Axcellent facilities Tok MANUALS” 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies o3"° 


New York, N 156 Fifth Ave. Minnespolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington “10a Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicago, 203 } Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 coher? Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas B ld 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
101 Tremont St. 


ect be EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE S Cl E N C E DURHAM, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


paras Ser” For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
1 athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
ATHLETIC and Athletics, write us. Instructors wanted for 
: rt best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
COACHES PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


B. F. CLARK = -CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


INTER MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West he highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. lf interested, address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 
WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 


WRITE U WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


F. H. CLARK, [igr. 


Some New Books. 


Title. : Author. Publisher. Price. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich [Complete Works].. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston $3.00 
History of the Pestalozzian Movement in 


tducation ....... Monroe C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 

The Long Dances Oxenham The Macmillan Co., 1.50 
The Tariff and the Pierce 1.50 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky.. ........-.-.ssee.seee Hall Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Quelques Contes des Romanciers Natural- 

ow & Skinner[Eds.] D. C. Heath & Co., 55 
An Experiment in Perfection.. ..... ........ Barton Gostiodes. Page & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Steps in English Composition- Rhetoric...... Blaisdell American Boo Co:, “ 1.00 
The Trail to the Woods...... Hawkes 40 
The Isle of Dreams.......... Kelly as 1.25 
Onoe Upon a Time Stories... ...... Longmans, Green & Co. — 
The World Machine.. Snyder 2.50 
Everyday Ethics.. Cabot Henry Holt & Co.,N. Y. 
The Substance of Faith.. Lodge Harper & Bros. 1.00 
The Spirit of Nature Study............-. Bigelow A.S. Barnes & Co., 
The Hawthorne Readers.. —— Globe School Book 
A Bird’s-Eye View of American ‘History. Prince Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Pitman’s Cumulative Speller..... ...... ..... Smith Isaac Pitman & Sons, “ -40 
The First True Gentleman......... getere* coe —— John W. Luce & Co., Boston 
The Changed Randolph [Comp.] G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogues The bishop of London says married 
UNIVERSICY3™ Price-List, ye | Men are braver than bachelors. Of 
course they are. There wouldn’t be 


+ 
PUBLISHING? 42 Information, | any bachelors if every man had a 
| proper amount of grit. 


427-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @t New York. 


N. B. Dept. 250 Devonshire Street, 
— BOSTON, MA ss. 
DB 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS : GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framreonan, Mass, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
he Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


St NORMAL, SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypEn, A.M 


or women only. Especial attention is 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusura, Mass. 
or both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


called te the new course of Household Arts. 
For ao address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


Principal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May Delineator is brimful 
of helpful suggestions on a great va- 
riety of subjects. Helen Berkeley 
Lloyd gives timely suggestions for 
graduation gowns, and for clothes for 
the summer outing. In “Homes 
Without Housekeeping’ Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman outlines a practical 
plan by which the working woman 
can have a home of her own. Dr. 
Salbraith gives advice on “The Hair.” 
Edward La Fontaine describes the 
latest and most adaptable of the Paris 
fashions. “Being Your Own Gar- 
dener” is full of hints for one who 
has even a small yard or garden. 
The fiction is first-class and the de- 
partments are well filled. 

—Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, who last year 
inaugurated in The Forum a crusade 
for the suppression of the unneces- 
sary noises which murder sleep in 
our large cities, gives in the current 
April-June number of the same mug- 
azine the sequel to her declaration of 
this philanthropic war. an- 
nounces the formation of a society, 
including among its active members 
and directorate scores of New York's 
most eminent citizens and _ profes 
sional men, and to whose work i'o- 
lice Commissioner Bingham has lent 


j}his emphatic endorsement and sup 
port. 


The members of the Massachusetts 
Press Association attending the April 
meeting in Worcester were much 
pleased to have an opportunity to in- 
spect a new car, which is the largest 
by street railway companies 
in New England, placed at the dis- 
posal of the party by the Boston & 
Worcester street railway. It was 
made by the J. G. Brill Company of 
Philadelphia, and is of the semi-con- 
vertible type. The car is fifty-three 
feet, six inches long, and weighs 
thirty-six tons when empty. Eyuip- 
ment is of the latest type, having 
four G. E. seventy-five horse power 
motors, multiple controlled circuit, 
two distinct sets of brakes, one oper- 
ated by air, and one to be operated 
by hand in case of emergency. The 
air brake is of a special design, so 
that should two or more cars be oper- 
ated together in train, and for any 
reason cars should break apurt, the 
brakes would be set automatically on 
the cars, bringing them to a dead 
stop. The outside doors are  oper- 
ated by air. Platforms are very 
wide, so that two people can board 
the car on the same side at once. 
The car seats comfortably sixty pas- 
sengers. When lighted, the car pre- 
sents an especially beautiful appear- 
ance, there being thirty twenty-five- 
candle power lamps, fifteen on each 
side of the car, incased in ground 
glass globes with opal shades. The 
ear rides as smoothly as a Pullman, 
and demonstrates the efficiency of 
the modern equipment with which 
the Boston & Worcester management 
lave equipped their road. After din- 
ner in Worcester, the business meet- 
ing was held, a short visit to Poll’s 
theatre enjoyed, and the return trip 
to Boston made late in the afternoon. 


IN BOSTON. 

Little Erasistratus—“I won't play 
with Mavrocordatus Jones any 
more.” 

‘Mother—‘Why not, Erasistratus?” 

Little he 
splits his infinitives,’”—Ex. 


DIRECTORS 

| 

| 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S 
Following shortly after the depart 
ure of Vesta Victoria, who his 


shown the patrons of IWeith’s the 
style of work done by the best of the 


Knglish comediennes, will core | 


Ethel Levey, whose methods are 
purely American and who is a capi 
tal representative of our own leading 
comediennes. Since her return to 
the vaudeville stage some six months 
ago, Miss Levey has had no troub'e 
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| TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
| 


An Agency That Recommends 


| Telegram from State Normal School, Y psilanti, Mich., April 6, 1907. 
To C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. 

Can you recommend eighth grade critic remainder of year, beginning immediately? An- 

swer collect. Dimon H,. Roberts. 
Telephone to Miss Anna Walrad, Cortland, April 6. 

Shi all T recommend you as e ighth grade critic at Ypsilanti, Michigan, to begin immedi- 
ately Cc. W. Bardeen 
Tele gram to Mr. D. H. Roberts, Ypsilanti, April 6 

Can send Miss W alrad, Wellesley College and Cortland graduate of excellent record. 
Papers mailed, Cc. W. Bardeen. 
Telegram trom Ypsilanti, Michigan, April 9 

Send Walrad immediately. Salary, ninety dollars per month, two and one-half months. 

D. H. Roberts, 

[t isn’t the places we lack but the candidates. On April 8 we telegraphed that we could 
not supply teachers for six places, in three states, two in Conne: ut, Ohio, and yet they were 
good places. Only the demand is greater than the supply. Why not let us supply you ‘ 


in re-establishing herself as one of | 


the cleverest of our female entertain- 
ers, a reputation she enjoyel when 
she left vaudeville for musical com 
edy. She will sing several sonzs 
written especially for her during her 
engagement, which is for the week of 
April 22 only. There will be a warm 
welcome awaiting Jotun C. Rice and 
Sally Cohen, who are to play ther 
latest fareette, “All the World Loves 
a Lover.’ Another notable feature 
of the bill will be the re-appearance 
of Rice and Prevost. the most fa- 


mous and amusing of all the knock- | 


about acrobats, in their droll sje 
cialty, “Bumpety Bumps.” Smith | 
and Campbell. the original side-walk 
conversationalists. who have an en- 


tirely new line of small talk; the | 


Willis family, very talented musi- 
cians: May Edouin and Fred 
wards. in their bright sketch, “A 
Bachelor’s Dream”: Leona Thurber 
and her Blackbirds, the best of the 
pickaninny acts; the Murray Sisters, 
two very clever comediennes, and 
Borani and Nevaro in a novel contor 
tion specialty, will all be among the 
feature acts. The Holman brothers, 


horizontal bar comiques: Leonard | 


and Drake, imitators of birds and 
animals: Siefried, a wonderful one- 


legged athlete: Hill and Hill, brisk | 


ragtimers, and the kinetograph will 
complete the show. 


> 


SOMETHING GAINED. 
He—‘Suppose our marriage isn’t a 


success? 


She—“‘Well, we ean divide the! 


presents.’—Stray Stories, 
UNCERTAIN. 

“Did I get vour fare?’ demanded 
the conductor, gruffly. 

“[T gave it to vou.” replied the pas 
senger, meekly, “but don't know 
whether you or the company got it.” 

Harper's Weekly. 

“What is a synonym?’ asked a 
teacher. 

“Please, sir.” said the lad. “it’s a 
word you can use in place of another 
if you don’t knew how to spell the 
other one.” 

FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has | 
been used by mothers for children | 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, | 


cures wind colic and is the best rem- , 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug: | 
Juaranteed under | 


gists everywhere. 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agenc y. 3 Kast 14th | 
St, New Yurk. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. PARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


“= BREWER WeENcy 


ESTABLISHED 22YEARS 1302 2 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
: BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NY. 


introduces to Colle es, 

MERICAN --.: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


| address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBERT, Manager - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
| LARGE CLIENTAGE, resuit of twenty-two yea rs’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
| Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,400 in Sc eone- 
ary and P ublic Schools. Get inline now for SEPTE MBER VACANCIES, Year Rook free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND (COLLEGE BURFA 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing Haan ot + 


| NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until c'ose of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


| 
| PECIALISTS High, Pre general education wanted for department work in 


Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For aeueiiien 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
| Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in evely 
|department. Write and see what we can do for you, 
| Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Motines, Iowa, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing t 3 
iS Wy inship q placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
| 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
BIG DEMAND YOU 
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Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907. 
Only line under one management, Chicago to California. 


Francisco 


Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 


road. 


personally conducted. 


details later. 
Santa Fe Trail. 


Excellent service every mile and every minute. 

It's the cool way in summer. You travel a mile and 
more up in the sky through New Mexico and Arizona. 

It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 


of Arizona. the world's greatest scenic wonder. 


‘You travel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 
Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 


Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 


very low rates Liberal stop-overs and returnlimits. Full 


Ask for N. FE. A. folder and “To California over the 


Address S. W. MANNING, G.N.F.A. 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Along the his- 
toric SantaFe 
Trail 274 to the 
Grand Canyon 
TAyiz 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th ) 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th , $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place Vege BOSTON 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON 1UPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

Asaresult of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, ts st Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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